



GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 


“ Knowing that I am set for the defence of the Gospel.” 


Phil. i. 17. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


For the Gospel Advocate. 
ON RELIGIOUS MYSTERIES. 
A oreat obstacle to the belief of re- 
vealed religion is the difficulty of re- 


conciling it to our notior» of what is 
reasonable. Men ask why a revela- 


tion was necessary, when the will of 


the Creator could at once have made 
them good ? Why was it given at the 
particular time of our Lord’s appear- 
ance, and why to so obstinate and in- 
corrigible a people as the Jews ? Why 
has the true religion been confined for 
many centuries to a small part of the 
human race, and why is this favour- 
ed portion divided into hostile sects ? 
Above all, how incredible ts it that the 
supreme Being should assume a human 
form and appear on this earthly -globe, 
when there are myriads of worlds about 
us equally worthy of so glorious a visita- 
tion? To some of these questions the 
learned may give tolerably satisfactory 
answers ; but thes rest are equally ob- 
scure*to the learned ant the ignorant ; 
and he that withholds his belief aniil 
all are explained ina way agreea! ble to 
his reason, must live and die an infidel. 
Are we justified in this infidelity by 
what passes in the world around wus ? 
Are we authorized, by our knowledge 
of physical and intellectual subjects, to 
expect a tui] ‘aird clear insight fo the 
relations between this and another state 
of being ? Certainly, our acquaintance 
with matters which come under the 
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cognizance of the senses must be quite 
perfect, to encourage us to expect com- 
plete satisfaction in what concerns the 
invisible world. But what mortal can 
pretend to this perfection of wisdom ? 
Who has reached ihe elements of any 
one science, or even penetrated a little 
way without being arrested by an ob- 
scurity as profound as that which en- 
velopes the mysteries of revelation ? 
If any one doubts the degree of his 
ignorance, let him examine any of the 
most positive and matter-of-fact scien- 
ces, and see whether he can come to 
the foundations on which they rest, or 
whether they are too deeply sunk to 
covered by his feeble powers of 
investigation. 

Take any of the physical sciences, 
most submissive to inquiry, and which 
have been most exposed to the exami- 
nation of the learned and curious,— 
Such is chemistry. The researches of 
many ages, conducted by experiment 
and reasoning, have made us acquaint- 
ed with the properties of a multitude of 
substances, and enabled us to resolve 
these into other simple substances, and 
these again to others still more simple ; 
at last we come to principles not capa- 
ble of further division, which are there- 
fore‘called elements. With the inti- 
mate nature of these we are unacquaint- 
ed ; and in many instances, the ele- 
mentary principles are not even obvi- 
ous to the senses; $0 that a doubf still 
remains as to their existence as distinct 
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substances. Water, for example, is 
formed by burning together two airs or 
gases, called oxygen gas and hydrogen 
gas. Whence we conclude that water 
is composed of certain elements called 
oxygen and hydrogen, stripped of the 
principle which gives them the aerial! 
form. But has any one ever seen this 
oxygen or this hydrogen in their sim- 
ple state? Can they tell us how oxy- 
gen appears, or hydrogen? Can they 
assure us even that they are separate 
principles, and not modifications of 
other matter? And that a few more ex- 
periments will not overturn our belief 
in them, and substitute semething dii- 
ferent. Yet these are radical princi- 
pies inchemistry, on which a large part 
of our opinions axe founded, The min- 
eral alkalies were long believed to be 
simple substances ; but now they have 
been decomposed into other matters at 
present thought to be elementary, but 
which perhaps may be again decom- 
posed. The same may be said im re- 
gard to mosi parts of thisscience. Ana- 
lyze as far as you can, you must al. 
ways arrive at principles the nature of 
which is unknown. “ In the investi- 
gation of physical laws,” says professor 
Stewart, ‘it is well known that our 
inquiries must always terminate in some 
general fact, of which no account can 
be given, but that such is the constitu- 
tion of nature.’’ The substratum on 
which our knowledge rests is therefore 
quite beyond our cognizance: it is a 
mystery. 

The part of natural philosophy called 
mechanicks, has been studied by great 
geniuses, and is supposed to be extreme- 
ly well-understood. In fact, we are 
acquainted; with many important laws 
which regulate the subjects compre- 
hended in it; but we are ignorant of 
the intimate nature of these subjects. 
The nature of matter is not known, nor 
even the form of its particles, , Equally 
unknown is the cause of their cohesion, 
in its different degrees, and the nature 
of s@lidity, It has not been well set- 
tied what is extension, space, and even. 
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time. ‘* What is body ?”’ asks Dr. 
Reid. ‘* It is, say the philosophers, that 
which is extended, solid, divisible.— 
Says the querist, I do not ask what the 
properties of body are, but what is the 
thing itself. Let me first know directly 
what body is, and then consider its 
properties. T'o this demand] am afraid 
the querist will meet with no satisfactory 
answer, because our netion of body is 
not direct, but relative to its qualities, 
We know that it is something extend- 
ed, solid, divisible, and we know no- 
thing more.’’ So of magnetism and 
gravitation, we observe their phenome- 
na, and know some of the laws which 
govern them ; but of their cause we can- 
not pretend to know any thing; and 
the able metaphysician, named above, 
remarks of these principles, that the 
man who ki.@ws most, 1s be who is sen- 
sible he knows nothing of the matter; 
and he adds, ** what has been said of 
this applies to every phenomenon that 
falls within the compass of natural phi- 
losophy. We deceive ourselves if we 
conceive that we can point out the real 
efficient cause of any of them.” 

Even the exact science of mathemat- 
icks. does not afford us the slightest in- 
sight into the nature of bodies. All we 
can obtain from it is a knowledge of 
their relations to each other by a com- 
parison of their quantities. 

If we enter the vegetable and ani- 
mal world, we shal} find it full of mys- 
tery. Who can tell why, of two seeds 
similar in appearance, one produces a 
large tree, and the other a small shrub ; 
or how the erigin of so large a body 
should be contained in so narrow a 
space. Man is a collection of myste- 
ries. His production, nourishment and 
growth, admit of no explanation. Who 
can tel] why the offspring resemble their 
parents ; or why pau resemble one, and 
part; the other? Or why, as often bap- 


Mysteries. 


penis, resemblances are transmitted from 
the first to the third generation, while 
the intermediate presents no traces of 
it? How many philesophers have 
theorised in vain on the mode in which 
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the impressions of the senses are convey- 
ed to the sensorium ; on the way in which 
they produce thoughts and passions.— 
Yet the manner in which the brain ope- 
rates in these instances js as much a mys- 
tery now as it was in the days of Piato 
and Aristotle ; and so will continue to be 
to the end of the world. 

Mr. Hume was so dissatisfied with 
the narrowness and fallibility of our 
knowledge, that he did not think men 
justified in believing any thing. The 
errours arising frown “imperfection of the 
senses ; those from inc orrect judgment ; 
and lastly, those which may happen 
in combining the operations of judg- 
ment with the operations of the senses, 
form three different causes of mistake. 
He therefore believed, that the chance 
of forming a right opinion was too sfiall 
for the ground of believing any thing. 
In thus poorly. estimating the value of 
human reason, he fell into anex{reme, as 
remote from common sense, and as 
much to be deprecated, as that of those, 
who consider reason adequate to the 
mastery of all subjects, and who would 
therefore scout and expel from philoso- 
phy and religion all that cannot be 
brought fully under her domain. 

It is not to be expected, then, that re- 
ligion, the awful sentiment which car- 
ries our thoughts from the visible world 
to the invisible, irom time to eternity, 
Should be without mysteries. 

All christians believe in the existence 
of an unseen God, eternal, omniscient, 
omnipotent. Are the. wisest of them 
capable of comprehending these attri- 
butes? What is it to be eternal? How 
could the great Creator exist without 
a pre-existent creating power, and how 
could that power exist?) The thought 
of a nevet-ending being is too tremen- 
dous for the human imagination to rest 
upon, much Jess can it form a notion of 
it. How can the supreme Being exist 
every where; and how can he know 
every thing at the same moment? By 
what conceivable powers can such a 
knowledge be apprehended ? How 
strange is the thought of immensity ? 
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When we cast our eyes on the firma- 
ment, we seem to be in the midst of the 
universe, with the empyreal heaven for 
our boundary ; but where is this boun- 
dary, and in what does it consist ? 
When we find our powers so inade- 
quate to understand the mysteries of 
natural religion, ought we to demand 
that every thing in revelation should be 
made perfectly clear to our reason, be- 
fore we admit its truth, When we are 
told that the Divinity has presented 
himself in a human form to the inhabi- 
tants of this globe, we naturally doubt 
so extraordinary a thing. We inquire 
whether the powers and acts of this be- 


‘ing coincided with the divine nature ; 


and we are scrupulous as to the evi- 
dence on which we believe the relation, 
or account of these powers and actions, 
When we have attained as much evi- 
dence as satisfies us, as much as can be 
attained in regard to any other subject, 
we then yield our belief to this remark- 
able fact, however mysterious it seems 
to reason; and we yield freely and 
fully, without altempting to prune it 
down to the reach of our reason. For 
itis either a divine revelation, and we 
must credit it fully, whether we under- 
stand entirely or not; or else it is the 
fabrication of a human hand, and then 
it is a deception and must be wholly 
disbelieved. 

Perhaps it will be said that the great 
mysteries of the christian revelation, 
the divinity of our Saviour, and the 
doctrine of the trinity, are not merely 
beyond oyr reason, but contrary to it. 
This, however, is not more true than 
that the notion of the eternity and in- 
finity of the supreme being are contrary 
to reason. All these subjects are plac- 
ed in an invisible world, where every 
thing is entirely out of the reach of our 
faculties, except so far as the supreme 
Being has thought fit to unfold to us in 
his revelations. In vain we strain our 
thoughts and exalt our imaginations to 
reach the conception of these sublime 
subjects ; we must continually sink 
down, oppressed with the sense of our 
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weakness, and feel ourselves to be an 
imperfect, feeble race, whom the Crea- 
tor, for his own good purposes, has 
endowed with reason sufficient to be- 
hold and adore his mysteries, but not to 
penetrate them. The most expanded 
minds are most sensible of their own 
limits. The greatest of modern phi- 
losophers tells us that the holy myste- 
ries ** are not to be straitened and girt 
into the narrow compass of the mind ; vat 
and that “* the whole prerogative of God 
comprehends the whole man. Where- 
by, as we are to obey God's law, though 
we find a reluctance in oyr will, so 
we are to believe his word, though we 


find a reluctance in our reason ; for if 


we believe only that which is agreeable 
to our reason, we give assent to the 
matter, not to the author, which is no 
more than we would do towards a dis- 
credited witness.” 


For the Gospel Advocate. 
INTERESTING LAW CASE. 


Ir is well known, that, for several 
years past, controversies of a most se- 
rious udture, involving some of the 
principal doctrines of the gospel, have 
prevailed among the congregationalists 
in New-England. In many instances, 
these controversies have been carried 
on with a degree of bitterness and acri- 
mony, eutirely at variance with the 
spirit of christianity, And the result 
has been such a¥ might reasonably have 
been expected from conflicting passions, 


which sought rather the ascendancy of 


a party, thav the discovery and ‘sup- 
port of truth. Connexions of long 
standing between ministers and people 
have been dissolved ; the peace and 
harmony of societies have ; given place 
to disorder and confusion, ad the af- 
fection and fellowship, in which mem- 
hers oi the same flock were once United, 
have yielded to the influence of preju- 
dice and bigotry. | In these contests 
t piscopalians are no farther concerned, 
than as they affect the welfare of tlic 
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community and the general interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom, and as they 
tend to confirm their attachments to 
the distinguishing excellences of their 
own system, by affording melancholy 
proofs of the evils which follow in the 
train of schism, and the origin of which 
is to be found in an unauthorized de- 
parture from the institutions of the Sa- 
viour and his apostles. In was ebserv- 
ed some years since, by a clergyman 
of the church, in a sermon delivered 
before the convention in Massachusetts, 
that, in regard to the controversy, ** as 
we agree with neither party, it is our 
duty to preserve a sirict neutrality ; 
but it must be an armed neutrality.” 
And, in admitting the propriety of this 
sentiment, whenever the strife of the 
combatants extends itself, in any shape, 
within our borders, or an opporiunity 
is presented by it to recommend and 
enlorce the superiour efficacy and claims 
of our ecclesiastical discipline, it would 
drgue a criminal indifference to remain 
silent or inactive. 

These remarks have been occasioned 
by the view of a late decision of the 
supreme judicial court of this common- 
wealth, in a case of much interest to 
the parties immediately concerned, and 
whick has been a subject of no. little 
discussion and agitation among the con- 
gregationalists generally in this part of 
the country. ‘The action was a re- 
plevin of certain records, bonds, and 
other documents, constituting the evi- 
dence and security of a considerable 
amount of property, originally given to 
the first congregational church in Ded- 
ham, of which the plaintiffs averred 
themselves to be deacons. The cir- 
cumstances which led to the suit are as 
follows. ‘Three or four years since, 
the parish, being destitute of a minis- 
ter, in consequence, of the removal of 
the Rev. Mr. Bates -to the: presidency 
of Middlebiry college, invited a gen- 
tlemain whose reliciows sentiments were 
understood to be widely diferent from 
those of the former pastor, to officiate 
in his place as a candidate; and, ata 
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subsequent meeting, a vote was, passed 
giving him a cail to settle, which he 
accepted. According to a prevailing 
custom with the congregationalists, a 
meeting of the church was held dis- 
tinct from the parish, when a majority 
of the former refused to sanction the 
doings of the latter. The parish, how- 
ever, persisted in the-call, and a re- 
spectable couneil of clergymen and lay 
delegates was summoned, who, after 
much deliberation, proceeded to the 
ordination oft the candidate, notwith- 
standing the remonstrapce from the 
church. This latter circumstance creat. 
ed something of a dilemma, which led 
to a eepariure from the common mode 
of proceeding in such cases; and, as 
the ordination of the pastor elect could 
not be in the usual form, there being 
evidently, in the opinion of the council, 
no regularly organized church over 
which he might be placed, he was set 
apart, in the words of the state constitu 
tion, as a ** publick teacher of piety, re- 
ligion and morality” in the first parish 
" Dedbam. The remonstrants imme- 
diately seceded, but still claiming to 
be the legal successors of the original 
church; and as such having a right to 
the funds, &c. which they retained in 
their own hands, and for the recovery 
of which, the present action was 
brought. ‘The decision was in favour 
of the plaintiffs, and has broken down 
the distinction which has, in some re- 
specis, subsisted between parishes and 
churches, conside ring the latter as 
having no separate “legal existence, 
and, therefore, depriving them of all 
voice in the election of a minister, ex- 
cept asthey are members of the former. 
As to the correctness of this decision, the 
writer of the present communication has 
nothing to object. From the circum- 
stanees. of the case, and the nature of 
congregational government, it is proba- 
bly founded up6n thé principles of law 
and of equity: yet, it would séem 
that the consequences, torwhich it may 
lead, could not fail of convincing every 
redéetins y and impartial mind, of the 
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evils of a system, which may give to 
a parish, without having a single church 
member, as may be the case, the liber- 
ty not only of electing, but, as will be 
seen from the statements of the court, 
of investing with ali bis authority, a 

minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It is to be regretted, that in a report 
like the one under consideration, any 
thing of a party nature should have 
appeared, or which might be conStrued 
into an attempt to weaken the system 
of any christian denomination. The 
province of the judges is to decide the 
questions of law, which may come be- 
fore them, being governed by princi- 
ples immediately connected with, or 
having an evident hearing upon the 
case, and not to make any declaration 
of their opinions upon subjects of reli- 
gious controversy. The following para- 
graph, however, will show that they 
have, in some measure, (perhaps with 
good intentions and without much re- 
flection,) passed beyond the bounds of 
their office, and the requirements of 
their duty. 

** A whole diocese is one parish, it 
not exceeding in ancient times the 
bounds of a parish, or a small town, 
or a part of a town. All the people 
of a didcese did, every Sunday, meet 
together in one place to celebrate di- 
vine service, ‘The bishop had but one 
altar or communion table in his diocese, 
at which his whole flock received the 
sacrament from him. ‘The whole dio- 
cese met together on Sunday, when he 
gave them the eucharist. When a 
bishop died, all the people met togeth- 
er in one place to choose a new bish- 
op- The whole diocese met together 
to manage church affairs. Such was 
the church in the early times of chris- 
tianity.”” 

Now, a large body of christians in 
this country, as well as in Europe, in- 
cluding divines, scholars, and states- 
men, of the first eminence, consider the 
truth of their religious system greatly 
confirmed by the contrary of what is 
here judierally stated’ to be the fact. 
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And if the Jearned judge, who framed 
the report, had been as conversant in 
ecclesiastical history, as in the princi- 
ples of Jaw, he must have seen, that 
what he has declared can by no means 
be proved, and that there is all the evi- 
dence, which can be desired, that dio- 
cesan episcopacy, in the present ac- 
ceptation of the phrase, universally 
prevailed in the first ages of the church. 
‘This appears from Eusebius, who, in 
his history, enumerates all the bishops 
in four principal cities, from the apos- 
tles to his own time, and also from all 
the intervening writers. . It is true that 
one of the early fathers speaks of one 


_ altar and a common prayer, but this is 


simply an exhortation to mnity, and the 
argument which has heen drawn from 
it by the opposers of episcopacy, has 
been amply and repeatedly refuted. 
The bishops did not preach nor admin- 
ister the sacraments to all the people in 
their respective dioceses at one and the 
same time, nor was it, in any case, the 
custom for the latter to assemble to- 
gether fora new choice, upon the death 
of the former. The largest cities were 
under the spiritual jurisdiction of sin- 
gle bishops, and although each contain- 
ed many presbyters and deacons, yet 
the character of a diocesan is uniform- 
Jy given to one person, during whose 
life no other preferred any claim to 
the office. In some instances, exten- 
sive districts of country, surrounding 
cities, were included in the same dio- 
cese with them, as the region of Mar. 


_ eotis, with al! its churches, belonged to 


the bishop of Alexandria alone. And 
how was it possible for one man to 
preach and administer the communion, 
as must sometimes have been the case, 
particularly in the church at Antioch, 
if the foregoing statement be correct, 
fo more than one hundred thomeawh 
christians at the same time ? The read- 
er may find sufficient to satisfy him 
wpon this subject, im the answers of 
Slater to King, Skinner to Campbell, 
and Bowden to Miller. What has been 
said, will, at least, show the improprie- 
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ty of the paragraph quoted, particular- 


ly as it was not necessary to the argu- 
ment, and may case some even to 
doubt the correciness of the decision, 
if this is to be taken as a sample of the 
premises from which the conclusion is 
deduced. 

The following observation in the re- 
port is equally objectionable with ihe 
remarks which precede it ; and from a 
respect for the feelings of episcopa- 
lians, might well have been spared: 

** Such it is presumed was the church 
as understood by our ancestors in the 
first settlement of this country. For 
one great object in separating from the 
established church was, that they might 
restore the simplicity of the primitive 
churches.” 

What is now meant by this “ sim- 
plicity”’ will, perhaps, be best learnt 
from an oration pronounced at the late 
pilgrim anniversary, by Mr. Crafts. 
He says, that if Hooker had been per- 
mitted to dispense with the wearing of 
the gown, the whole body of the puritans 
might have been retained wtthin the 
church ! And how can the continuance 
of the separation be advocated, when 
the present generation, although they 
have rejected doctrines, and departed 
from customs, which their ancestors 
deemed of the first importance, do, 
nevertheless, approve and practise ma- 
ny things, which they thought sufficient 
to justity them in forsaking the com- 
munion of a church, which they ac- 
knowledged as their ‘‘ dear mother,” 
and from ‘* whose bosom they had 
drawn such hope as they possessed in 
the common salvation !” 

But notwithstanding the foregoing 
paragraphs, the publication of the re- 
port is not, upon the whole, to be la- 
mented by episcopalians. It exhibits 


in a fair view, the ground work and 
original principles of congregational go- 
vetnment, and will show to its friends 
and supporters the strength and proba- 
ble durability of their foundation. Let 
the following Serve as a specimen, 
““What is the essential virtue and 
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publick benefit of an ordination ? Surely 
it is mothing but setting apart, installing 
or inaugurating one whe has been cho- 
sen to the office ; and tendering to him 
the fellowship of the churches who as- 
sist in the ceremony. It will not now 
be contended, that any spiritual or tem- 
poral power is conferred by the impo- 
sition of hands, Ordination is not to 
go before, but to follow election. Or- 
dination doth not constitute an officer, 
nor give him the essentials of his office.” 

This last sentence is quoted from the 
Cambridge platform, and the whole 
goes to show, that the most solemn and 
interesting act in the christian church is 
a mere nullity, But we believe, that 
congregationalists will not thank the 
court for this exhibition of their system. 
Indeed, they do not now generally ad- 
mit the principles stated, and it cannot 
be pleasant to them to learn, that or- 
dination conveys no authority, and that 
the suecessive character of their minis- 
try;-ewhich many of their late writers 
have laboured to establish, is complete- 
ly destroyed. ‘The principal object of 
a work written by the late venerable 
Dr. Lathrop, of West Springfield, en- 
titled, «* Christ’s warning to the cuurch- 
es,” &c. was to show the necessity of a 
regulay transmission of ministerial au- 
thority fromeage to age, and from church 
to church, by the bands of the ordain- 
ed; and the learned president Stiles 
exhausted all his ingenuity in the at- 
tempt to prove, that congregational min- 
isters were duly commissioned, because, 
through presbyters, their succession 
might be traced to the bishops of the 
church of England! If it be true that 
ordination conveys no authority, why 
is it that the administration of the sa- 
craments is deferred until it has taken 
place? Why is the former custom of 
permitting the-imposition of hands. by 
laymen abolished, which was at first, 


not only allowed, but, as in the case at. 


Taunton, required, although there were 
ministers present ? Why do we so often 
hear the irregularity of other sectaries, 
arising from their practice in this partie 
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cular, censured and condemned, as in- 
consistent with the order and primitive 
customs of the church? A congrega- 
tional minister has been heard to. say 
that he ‘* should not value his ordina- 
tion a straw,’’ if it could be proved tu 
have its origin only in the election of a 
church. And, indeed, the sentiment is 
at the present day generally disavow- 
ed, and in the late attacks upon epis- 
copaey we find presbyterianism instead 
of independency advocated. But the 
court was under the necessity of adopt- 
ing principles. as they found them in 
the organization of the system. And 
when we consider their nature and their 
eflects, we may cease to wonder that 
congregationalists judge it prudent to 
say so little in favour of their discipline. 

In regard to election preceding or- 
dination, and giving the qualifications 
requisite to the discharge of the minis- 
terial office, we need only advert to 
the scriptures to show that neither the 
practice nor the principle was sanction- 
ed by the first followers of Christ.. His 
apostles were commissioned by himself, 
without any connexion with particular 
churches; and as he sent them, so they 
ordained others ; and thus the authority: 
was transmilted in a regular and un- 
broken succession from age teage. Now 
was itforfitteen hundred years evercen- 
sidered necessary, that a gospe! minis~ 
ter should have the vote of a parish im 
his favour, before he cot!ld be duly 
commissioned to preach and administers 
the sacraments. And if the principle 
be true, that ordination gives no au- 
thority, and ought not to take place be- 
fore election, upon what ground do the- 
evangelists and missionaries of the con- 
gregationalists themselves assume to be 
ministers of the new testament? In al-- 
most every thing, except disorder, they 
have forsaken what were once consider- 
ed ‘the essentials of their system ; and 
from the view of their incensistency, as 
well as their divisions, episcopalians are 
strengthened in their attachments to the 
** old ways,” and have increased obli- 
gations te bless God, who has preserx- 
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ed to them the institutions of the gospel 
in their ** primitive pany and simpli- 
city.” S. 


- aa 


SERMON. 


THE REASON OF OUR HOPE.-—PART I. 


1 Perer, iii. 25. Be ready always 
to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that 


ws im you. 


Tue religious faith of a christian 
‘* stands not in the wisdom of men, but 
in the power of God.” The plan of 
our salvation in Jesus Christ is such as 
never could have originated in the in 
vention of man; and yet so far as it is 
revealed and made known, it is agree: 
able to human understanding. It de- 
mands of us a reasonadle service, and 
zeal which is according to knowledge. 
In the words just read, it is positively 
required of us to ‘* be ready always, to 
give an answer, to every man who 
asketh it, a reason of the hope that is 
inus.” ‘lhe duty here required con- 
cerns our own comfort and assurance of 
eternal life, no less than the edification 
of others; and proposes a subject well 
worthy of our most careful attention. 
God grant that what he shall enable 
me to say on the subject may have 
the happy effect of helping you to give 
such an answer. 

There are four things in this injunc- 
tion which merit distinct consideration : 
First, it is supposed that christians have 
a hope i in them. It is required secondly, 
that they have a reason, for this hope. 
Thirdly, this reason should be so well 
understood, and so much at command, 
that we may be always ready to give 
it. And finally we are to have a rea- 
son for this hope, not only at all times, 
but for all people, even for,“ every man 
that asketh.” 

I. First then it is supposed that 
christians have ahope in them; even the 
hope of salvation through Jesus Christ. 
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They trust in God, through the Re- 
deemer’s merits, that their sins, though 
many, will be forgiven ; that they shall 
be supported by God's providence 
through the trials and dangers of life, 
and that in death they shall not be 
forgotten, but raised up to a new and 
better life ; be justified as righteous at 
the last “day, and crowned with im- 
mortal felicity. 

Il. Those who have this hope, are 
required to give a reason for it; or at 
least that they be able to give one, 
Many hopes of men are deiusive and 
vain, and end in disappointment. We 
must be ready to show that our expec- 
tations in Jesus Christ are not visiona- 


ry: that they rest on a -good founda- 
tion. We must acquire such proofs 


and evidence of our hope, as, to rea- 
son and candour, will be satisfactory. 
Some are christians from habit, rather 
they take the creed as 
they do the estate of their ancestors ; 
and because they have never doubted, 
suppose that they believe. Many ad- 
here to a sect, it may be feared, trom 
motives of prejudice, pride or: inter- 
est, without moch considering ‘Why or 
wherein they differ from others. Nor 
is it uncharitabl@%te suppose that no 
small part of those who trust in them- 
selves that they are the children of 
God, in fact are deceived, and his truth 
is not in them: their minds are not 
sufficiently enlightened and renéw- 
ed with the word of eternal life.— 
Against these evils our text proposes a 
remedy. Let your religion, as far as 
possible, be the result of careful inquiry. 
You ought indeed like the Bereans to 
‘‘receive the word with all readiness of 
mind ;’’ but you ought also, like them, 
to ** search the scriptures daily, to see 
if those things are so.” [tis right and 
your duty to prefer that denomination 
of christians which is most orthodox ; 
but you ought also to examine that you 
may have a reason for such preference : 
prove all things that you may hold fast 
that which ig, true. You may hope 
with assurafi€e that you are at peace 
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with God, and shall be accepted with 
him ; but you should know the founda- 
tion of this momentous expectation. 
The spirit of God, which speaks in the 
scriptures, must bear witness with your 
spirit, that you are his children. 

Some few christians indeed affect to 
despise reason ; but do they notin so 
doing virtually despise the word of 
God? The sacred truths of divine revela- 
tion, notwithstanding their vast sublimi- 
ty and spiritual nature, are wonderfully 
accommodated to our understanding: 
they are addressed to our reason, and 
adapted,as far perbapsas such truths can 
be, to the present powers of the human 
mind, Not that you must expect to 
understand the full nature ofevery thing 
revealed, or suppose that tue wisdom of 
God, and his scheme of salvation will em- 
brace nothing incomprehensible. “Great 
is the mystery of godliness.”’ In man’s 
redemption are things which angels can 
scarce investigate ; and they err in the 
opposite extreme, who affect to receive 
nothing as true, which they cannot ex- 
plain.. The doctrines of christianity 
are sufficiently iiitelligible for a rea- 
sonable faith ; and the evidence of their 
truth is satisfactory to the common 
sense of mankind. It is not necessary, 
nor. is it required, that every christian 
should be a polemick or metaphysician ; 
or acquaint himself with every cavil or 
objection which sophistry can invent. 
It is enough that you can offer such 
reasons for your hope in Christ as 
would be deemed good in other things. 
You are not to content yourself with 
believing because your fathers have so 
believed. They were subject to err, 
and they might have taken up their 
faith on the same ground. It is not 
enough that you have been always 
taught to believe certain doctrines ; for 
your teachers were not infallible: per- 
haps they were unable to give a reason 
of the hope that was in them: or it 
may be they were not faithful in what 
they taught. You are.not to receive 
doctrines because they are fashionable 
or prevalent where you are. Perhaps 
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in F countries, or in other parts of 
this : , very different truths may 
prevail, ahd with much better reason. 


lif. “The aposile in our text has 
directed us further, not only to obtain 
a reason of our hope, but to be always 
ready to give it : to give others a satisfac- 
tory account of our religious confidence. 
It will serve to strengthen your faith 
and increase your hope; and chiefly 
it will. be beneficial to them.) Let 
them see that your zeal is according to 
knowledge ; that as an apostle says, 
‘** we have not followed cunningly de- 
vised fables,’ which characterize false 
religion; but the words of truth and 
soberness. You are not however to 
cast pearls before swine ; you are not 
bound to answer those who ** ask tempt- 
ing,’’ or from any evil design: and in 
some cases you may * answer a fool ac- 
cording to his folly, lest he be wise in 
his own conceit.” Be ready always to 
teach others, when there is a prospect 
of its doing good. 

IV. This the apostle directs you to 
do toevery one who .asketh; meaning 
to those who ask in sincerity: i. e. 
your reason is to be accommodated to 
the case of every inquirer. To un- 
derstand what is meant by. giving a 
reason to every one, you must recollect 
that all reasoning is founded on given 
principles ; on truths acknowledged by 
those with whom we reason. An argu- 
ment may be conclusive to one and 
not so to another; because it assumes 
what the one does, and the other does 
not, admit. With an atheist, who denies 
the being of God, you cannot reason 
from his attributes or his word. To 
a deist, who rejects the holy scriptures, 
it will be vain to cite them as of divine 
authority. With a Jew, you might 
argue from the scriptures of the old testa< 
ment; but the testimony of Christ and 
his apostles, he will seject. To. be 
able therefore to give rational answers, 
which shall satisfy every one, you 
must consider what part of your creed 
each denies: this is what you are to 
prove. Consider further in what he 
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agrees with yourself ; and: found 
oe a. Thus es ain and 
his apostles, with the Jews, reasoned 
from those scriptures which the Jews 
allowed to be given by inspiration of 
God. With the gentiles, who were 
pagans, they reasoned from the works 
of God, and the nature and state of 
man. St. Paul, before Felix, reasoned 
‘“* of righteousness, temperance and 
judgment to come.”” Before Agrippa, 
he argued from the prophets, and the 
miracle by which himself was con- 
verted. When he preached to the 
Athenians, he founded his arguments 
upon their acknowledgmenf Of ** an un- 
known God,”’ showing from his works, 
his nature and attributes, that the un- 
known God is the Lord Jehovah. ‘To 
the Jews it was necessary only’ for 
him to prove that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and to christians, what were the true 
doctrines of Christ, and the duty of his 
disciples. ' 

Such is the subject which our text 
embraces. It supposes that the chris- 
tian has a hope of future blessedness. 
It requires that this hope should rest of 
a rational conviction. That we should 
be always ready, as occasion offers, to 


give others a satisfactory account of our 


trust in God: and that we should so 
regard the opinions and belief of other 
people, as to be able to give a reason 
to every one who asketh %t. 

I shall now proceed, the Lord will- 
ing, to illustrate and apply our subject 
by suggesting some reasons which you 
may give to those who ask. And these 
may all be referred to three different 
classes: to unbelievers, to christians of 
other denominations, and to those of 
your own communion and creed. By 
the first class you will be question- 


ed, why you are a christian? by the 


second, why you are a churchman ? 
and by the third, whether your hopeam 
Christ is well fStnded? whether you are 
truly what you profess to be, * a mem- 
ber of Christ, a child of God, and. an 
inberitor of the kingdom of heaven. 
Bui the two last of these beads will 
he reserved for some future occasions. 
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In the present discourse let us .attend 
to the first, and suppose. that they 
who ask a reason of your hope are such 
as have none’ themselves: unbelievers 


‘who reject the gospel ; who are “aliens 


from the commonwealth of Israel ; 
haying no hope, and without God in 
the world.” 

But the class of unbelievers are of 
various descriptions, for whom dif- 
ferent reasons will be necessary. It is 
but too possible that you may meet 
with atheistical scepticks, who will deny 
every thing of a religious nature ; who 
will acknowledge neither God, nor an- 
gel, nor spirit, nor a future state. But 
there are some truths which an atheist 
cannot deny. You can show, not only 
the existence of God, but his power 
also, and wisdom, from the works of his 
creation: ‘* forthe invisible things of 
him from the foundation of the werld 
are clearly seen, being understood by 
the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and godhead ; so that 
they are without excuse,’’ who, with 
no light but natural reason, deny his 
being, or live in sin. When we see 
a house or a temple embellished with 
exquisite workmanship, or a piece of 
curious machinery artfully adapted to 
its intended use, we conclude, as mat- 
ter of certainty, that some builder, 
some workman endued with under- 
standing hath made it. And from 
the visible fabrick of the universe, and 
of this world especially, we may as 
justly and as certainly infer the exis- 
tence of a wise and almighty Being 
its creator. For the world could ne 
more make itself thana house pr a watch; 
The manifest and most astonishing 
wisdom and design discovered through 
all parts of creation, however minutely 
examined ; the wonderful fitness of 
every thing to its obvious purpose, is 
an indubitable proof that no chance or 
properties of matter caused their for- 
mation; but that all were designed by 
an intelligent, and infinitely wise Be- 
ing. Our own existence is not more 
evident than his, in whom we live and 
move and have our existence. 
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Amore numerous class of unbelievers 
are those called deists, who acknow- 
ledge the existence of God, and (a part 
of them) the immortality of the soul ; 
but they will deny that the scriptures 
are given by divine inspiration. Where 
you find them honestly disposed to hear 
your reasons, you may prove the truth of 
divine revelation, first. from the natural 
ignorance, weakness and wants of man 
kind. God has bestowed upon us the 
gift of reason and understanding. He 
has implanted within us a thirst for 
knowledge. We would know, and it 
is evidently important that We should 
know, the chief purpose and design of 
our existence, and what shall be our 
future state, after that death (whiich we 
know must soon happen) shall have de- 
stroyed these mortal bodies. We would 
know why ‘‘ the creature is made sub- 
ject to vanity not willingly.” Why 
. we continually wish and strive for that 
life and peace and happiness which in 
this world we never find. The soul 
ardently desires immortality ; why then 
are pains and death our certain por- 
tiog ? On these momentous questions 
the light of nature, so called, is but 
darkness made visible. Its glimmering 
beams are barely sufficient to expose 
our blindness, and the need we have 
of supernatural illumination. Nature 
herself refers us to her great Author 
for religious knowledge and moral in- 
struction. Hence we have an argu- 
ment in favour of a divine revelation, 
Would God implant in man such a 
general desire which was never to be 
gratified ?. Would he give us propen- 
sities which are useless and lead to no 
‘certain end? Would he make us thus 
sensible of wants which are never to 
be relieved? Is this consistent with 
his known wisdom and govdness in all 
other things? Our other wants, though 
many, are bountifully supplied; and is it 
not reasonable to expect that in this, also, 
infinite benevolence ‘will not leave us 
destitute? As our Saviour well argues, 
will not he who provides for lesser 
wants, supply also the greater? Is not 
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life ethan meat, and the body than 
raiment? and is not the soul of greater 
concern than its terrestrial tabernacle ? 
We might reasonably suppose then, 
from God’s known goodness and our 
necessities, that he would give man- 
kind some special revelation of his will. 

Advancing with our argument, it 
gathers strength. It isa known fact 
that mankind generally, in all ages, 
have expected an especial revelation 
from God: in many ways, and by 
various means have they sought to ob- 
tain it. ‘The presumption therefore is 
increased that such a blessing was 
sometime to be given; for surely it is 
not reasonable to suppose that a wise 
and good Creator would implant in the 
minds of bis creatures such an expecta- 
tion, except it was to be realized. 
Should it be objected, as very likely 
it may be, that.mankind were. often 
pecta- 
tions; that they sought for the divine 
will by oracles, and sorceries, and di- 
vinations, very absurd, and very im- 
pious, it affects not the general argu- 
ment. The abuse of our faculties can 
never prove that they are not from God. 
Unbelievers talk much of natural re- 
ligion, and of natural revelation. Is it 
not revealed by nature that we are in 
want of spiritual light, and that God is 
able to give it? If there be any such 
thing as natural religion, this is one 
main article, that we must look unto 
God for spiritual light. 

You can further prove that christianity 
is a divine revelation from the many well 
attested miracles and prophecies, by 
which it has been confirmed. ‘These are 
the evidence which God, in compassion 
to human weakness, has given for the 
express purpose of -authenticating his 
word ; and notwithstanding all the sub- 
tilties of human reason to the contrary, 
they are the very evidence which, as 
common sense teaches, are most effec- 
tual to that purpose. . It is not on one 
miracle or one prophecy, that we rest 
the truth of the gospel, though many a 
one there is which might singly 
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evince its credibility : but, it is more 
especially the astonishing agreement 
and coincidence of the whole testimony 
which ought to carry conviction to the 
heart, You might show to those who 
ask, how wonderlully the whole scheme 
of Providence, as reveaied in the bi- 
ble, harmonizes together, from the eal- 
ling of Abraham and establishment of his 
church down to the present state of 
the Jews, and the christian religion. 
Every remarkable person, whose his 

tory is given us in the old testament ; 
every event which befel the chosen 
race, or their enemies, with every or- 
dinance and institution of the law given 
by Moses, are evidently types and sym- 
bols of the Redeemer’s kingdom ; they 
constitute innumerable prophecies of 
god things. to come; they all look 
orward to that “‘ unspeakable gift’’ of 
God, the Redeemer of mankind. The 
whole taken ia one view comprise one 
vast and standing miracle, which is con- 
tinually accumulating and proclaiming 
to the world, * the work of an almigh- 
ty Hand.” ‘They are as one great and 
wonderful prophecy which is constant- 
ly fulfilling from age to age- 

You may also prove the truth of 
christianity from the internal evidence 
which it bears of its divine origin. If 
it were of human invention, the wis- 
dom of this world would mark its charac- 
ter; the design would be manifest ; the 
artifice would appear ; the deception, by 
the acuteness of human wit, the aid of 
learning, and scrutiny of ages must ine- 
vitably be detected. Let any other reli- 
gion be brought to this test, and its fal- 
lacy is soon discoyered. But the religion 
of Jesus Christ bears no mark of human 
invention ; it has no trace of the wisdom 
or subtilty of man ; it fosters no pre- 
judice, flatters no pride, indulges no 
corrupt propensity, nor subserves our 
worldly interest. It is in norespect such 
a system as human wisdom would have 
devised ; it is evidently not of this 
world; flesh and blood could not have 
revealed it. And yet what-is wonder- 
ful, and shows it to be from God, it is 
perfectly adapted to the state and the 
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wants of mankind ; it is such a religion 
as we need. It helps our infirmities ; 
strengthens our weakness ; lightens our 
darkness ; regulates our passions; en- 
courages every Virtue, and restrains 
every vice. It teaches us to know 
ourselves and him that made us; to be 
faithful and wise in this world, and 
happy in a better state. It shows the 
great end and purpose of our existence, 
and the source of all the evils that we 
suffer. The purity of its morals, the 
perfection of its precepts, the wisdom of 
its institutions, the benevolence of its eb- 
ject, the life and example of its Founder, 
as also of its first promulgators, and its 
infinite comfort and utility to mankind, 
all declare that it is not of this world, 
and distinguish it from every scheme of 
human invention. 

These four reasons then you can of- 
fer to those who ask why you hope and 
trust in the word of God, and in the 
salvation of Jesus Christ: that man- 
kind are in great need of a revelation 
from God, and from our experience of 
his goodness in other things we are 
authorized to believe he will not deny 
us this: that men have sought for and 
expected that God would make known 
his will, and it is unreasonable to be- 
lieve that he would raise such a gene- 
ral expectation and desire of what can 
never be realized : that the christian re- 
ligion is confirmed and authenticated 
by such supernatural evidence as our 
own reason and common sense teach us 
is the most proper proof, and indeed the 
only sure proof, of a divine revelation. 
And lastly, that if we examine this re- 
ligion, it has all the marks of a celestial 
origin : its nature and design are worthy 
of its holy and infinite Author. In the 
sacred scriptures is not the Jeast vestige 
of art, or deception, or worldly design. 
On the conirary, the unexampled truth 
and simplicity of the sacred penmen 
evince that they were inspired with 
wisdom from above. It is no less evi- 
dent that the Lord was with those who 
first preached his word, and that he 
blessed their labours. This was evi- 
dent not only in the wisdom with which 
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they spoke, and in the miracles they 

wrought, but in the success of their 
labours. The doctrines of the gospel 

were of such a nature ; the instruments 
chosen to propagate it were so weak, and 
so despised; and the opposition to it from 
the world so strong, and universal, that 
they could not have effected what they 

did effect, except God were with them. 

The treasure of the gospel ministry was 

given.in earthen vessels, was commit- 

ted to feeble instruments, that the ex- 
. cellency of the power might be of God ; 
that in every thing it might appear to be 
the Lord’s doing, and marvelious in our 
eyes, ‘l'o which we inay add, asa fur- 
ther evidence of its truth, and not the 
least, that they never would have under. 
taken sucha work, except they had been 
commissioned from above, and the spirit 
of the Lord had been with them. What 
they taught was of such a nature that 
they could not have been deceived ; and 
what they did has proved, past con- 
troversy, that they were not themselves 
deceivers ; that they spake the words of 
truth and soberness. 

Unbelievers will sometimes make their 
attacks upon the doctrines of the gospel, 
and attempt, like Samson, to overthrow 
the edifice by removing the pillars on 
which it stands. You may be ques- 
tioned respecting the fundamental arti- 
cles of your holy faith, such as the fall 
of man from _ original righteousness, 
the expiation of sin by the sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ, and the plurality 
of persons in the one Deity. . Thesé 
most essential doctrines of the cross, 
our Saviour and his apostles have care- 
fully taught us, cannot be truly receiv- 
ed in the heart by any power of natu- 
ral reason: flesh and blood cannot 
reveal them. ‘ The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the spirit of 
God ; for they are foolishness unto him.’ 
No man, in a true faith, ‘can say that 
Jesus is the Lord, but by the Holy 
Ghost.” Without the teaching of divine 
grace these sublime doctrines will be 
** to the Jews a stumbling block, and to 
Greeks fvolishness.”” But yon may 
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show an dbbeliever that these doctrines 
are not /at variance with reason, though 
above its present powers. It is ration- 
al and capable of moral demonstration, 
that a holy God should create man up- 
right, and pure in heart. ‘That man, 
in his present state, is neither pure in 
heart, nor upright in life, is undenia- 
ble. A moral change, a corruption of his 
nature, must therefore have taken place. 

Indeed the scriptural doctrine of the 
fall of man, explains and accounts for 
many things in the present state of 
mankind, which, without revelation, are 
mysterious and inexplicable. It ac- 
counts for the warfare between reason 
and sense ; the repugnance of desire to 
duty. It shows whence it is that 
*“‘when we would do good, evil is 
present with us ;’’ and why we so con- 
tinually do what our own conscience 
condemns. Should any object the in- 
justice of our suffering for Adam’s 
sin, you nay very reasonably meet 
the objection with the well known fact, 
that men daily do suffer, and ina thou- 
sand instances for the errours and the 
wickedness of other people. The chris- 
tian doctrines therefore do not create 
this difficulty, but rather account for 
it; and, by the scheme of redemption 
in Jesus Christ, obviate and remove it. 
They show that we gain more in the 
second Adam, than we lose in the 
first; and that what men, with ingra- 
titude and presumption object against 
the justice of God, declares not only 
his mercy, but his righteousness ; that he 
can be just, and yet be the justifier of 
the sinner who believeth in Jesus. 

The doctrine of the atonement, or 
the one true sacrifice of the cross, is 
also analogous to the system of nature, 
and to what we daily see. For the 
best comforts in this world, we are de- 
pendent on the Jove and the aid of other 
people. Ovr natural lives are preserv- 
ed by the shedding of blood ; innocent 
animals daily die that we may live. 
Is it then a thing incredible, or contrary 
to reason, that the same God should in 
a Jike manrer bestow bis spiritual 
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salvation? Will not he whose good- 
ness provides a physician for the bo- 
dy, provide one also for the soul? Is 
it less reasonable or less just that the 
Saviour’s death should give ‘spiritual 
life, than that a lamb should be slain to 
preserve your present existence ? From 
the universality of religious sacrifices 
back to the remotest periods of anti- 
quity, you may easily show that man- 
kind, im all ages, have been sensible 
that divine justice requires some expia- 
tion for sin, and that, ‘‘ without the 
shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion.”’ If mankind were so generally 
taught this by their naturalreason, then 
the doctrine in question is reasonable ; 
or if, which is much more probable, it 
was a traditionary knowledge (how- 
ever corrupted and obscured) from a 
divine revelation originally given from 
God, the doctrine of course is true. 
The frame of nature certainly indicates 
the necessity of some expiation for sin. 

In regard to the personal existence 
of the Deity, it may be doubted whether 
either the trinity or the unity can be 
certainly proved from natural revela- 
tion. The attempts which have been 
made, from the visible works of crea- 
tion, to prove the latter, in opposition 
to the former, ‘have only proved that 
the attempt is vain, and that human 
reason has nothing but its own pre- 
sumption and self-sufhiciency to urge 
against the true scriptural doctrine. It 
is something certainly to this point, 
that mankind, when left to their own 
reason, have inclined to believe in a 
plurality of gods. Where reason, and 
letters, and science were niost cultivat- 
ed, their deities were most numerous. 
In Athens it has been said, without 
much exaggeration, that they had more 
gods than men. ‘To the word of God 
must we resort for a certain knowledge 
of his nature and existence. They 
(with few, if indeed with any,excep- 
tion, whose hearts are renewed by his 
regenerating grace, to a lively faith, 
will believe in the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost, anc will be bap- 
tized in this faith. 
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These I conceive are among the 
principal reasons which you may just- 
ly, and if God shall bless them, with 
some good effect, offer to those un- 
believers, who controvert your chris- 
tian hope. Let it be done, as the apos- 
tle adds, ‘“‘ with nfeekness and with 
fear ;”” not in the spirit of pride or 
controversy, or self dependance ; but 
with an humble sense that you are 
fallible ; and with trembling solizitude 
not to offend God, nor break the bond 
of charity. 

And while you are ready to give a 
good reason of your hope to those whe 
ask ; be also careful that you never re- 
linquish your hope for a bad one : never 
yield your faith to arguments unsound 
and sophistical. It is much easier to 
make than to obviate objections; to 
extinguish light is less difficult than to 
produce it. The temple which was 
erected by an age of labour, may be 
consumed in a single day. “An evil 
heart of unbelief,” rejecting the doc- 
trines of the cross, and ‘* departing from 
the living God,” is the propensity of 
our nature; and we are admonished, 
by the pen of imspiration, to * take 
heed lest” such a heart be in any of 
us. And also to ** beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain 
deceit, after the tradition of men, after 
the rudiments of the world, and not 
after Christ: for in him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily.” 
‘‘ He is the brightness of the Father’s 
glory, the express image of his per- 
son, upholding all things by the word 
his power: when he had by himself 
purged our sins, he ‘sat down en the 
right hand of the majesty on high.” 
To Him, with the Father and the Holy 
Spirit, be rendered eternal praise. 


—— 
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Our self-styled evangelical preach- 

ers are too apt to overlook these ob. 

ligations, obvious and incontrovertible 

as they are. ‘They appear not to have 

made the proper distinction between 
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the gospels and the epistles of the 


new testament. Inthe former we are 
taught, by our Saviour himself, the 
faith that he requires, and the duties 
which he demands from us. The in- 
struction is direct, and of universal 
obligation. ‘The latter are in a consi. 
derable degree controversial ; they are 
letters addressed, both to particular 
“churches, and to certain individuals, 
on particular occasions ; and were in- 
tended to correct misapprehension, to 
confute heresy, to prescribe regulations 
in the church, and to reprove indivi- 
dual errour, and offence. 

Yet these writers, and none more 
frequently or more energetically than 
St. Paul, seize upon every occasion 
that offers, to press the indispensable 
necessity of sanctity of life and man- 
ners, and of the practice of charity, 
and good works ; and, duly, highly, 
and reverently as we must venerate 
St. Paul, we are surely still more re- 
verently to venerate our adorable Sa- 
viour. ‘* Go ye (said he tohis apvs- 
tles) and teach all nations.” In what 
manner were they to be taught ? How 
were the apostles, and how are We to 
teach? We are to take Ais teaching, 
surely, as a model, imfinite/y as we must 
ever fall short of it ; we are to teach, 
as to our subject matter, at an infinite 
distance certainly, but stil, as far as 
it is practitable, we are to teach as 
he taught. 

Now it should be observed, that the 
only entire sermon which we have of 
His, is wholly practical, Now how 
does this matter stand with many of 
our adversaries ? Of themit may be 
said, | think, without breach of charity, 
that ** they are of Paul.” You hear 
little of our Saviour’s practical pre- 
eepts ; but from the controversial part 
ef St. Paul's episties, and from those 
parts too, (regardless of the warning 
voice of St. Peter,) which “ are hard 
to be understood,” they take their 
entire notions of the religion of Christ, 
their standard of faith, and their unin- 
telligible rule of lile. “ Be not ye 
like unto them.’ 
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I quit this subject, for the present, 
but shall touch upon it again, when I 
come to speak of duties resulting from 
the circumstances peculiar to your situ- 
ation. The effect produced by your 
discourses will, in a considerable de- 
gree, depend upon a judicious choice 
of subjects. , 

Before you compose your sermons, 
you should study the character and dis- 
position, and closely observe the spi- 
ritual wants, and general capacity, of 
the people whom you address. I do 
not mean that on any of these ac- 
‘counts you are to withhold from them 
any portion of ‘ the truth, as it is im 
Christ Jesus; that you are not to 
lay before them the whole gospel of 
Christ ; but that, for the most part, 
and as far as you find it practicable, 
you are to adapt your preaching to 
that state of information, of opinion, 
and of practice, to those powers and 
habits in short, of thought, and ac- 
tion, which you discover to prevail 
amongst them. Without this, however 
orthodox your discourses may be, how- 
ever able your arguments, however 
eloquent your language, having no fixed 
aim,you will either rise above their com- 
prehension, or go beside their expecta- 
tions and their wants. Should you 
deal in metaphysical subtleties, for in- 
stance, beyond the reach of their com- 
prehension ; should you enlarge upon 
the malignity of vices, that have no 


.existence afhoug them, -and to which 


they have no temptation ; or dwell fre- 
quently upon duties, either out of the 
sphere of their action, or willingly 
practised by them, your labours would 
be fruitless and your reasoning and 
your eloquence would be wholly thrown 
away. 

Without adding to, or subtracting from, 
the matter contained in the gospel, 
you can find no difficulty in selecting, 
(and should most frequently handle,) 
such topicks of discourse, as will beet 
furnish you with the means of feeding 
your feck ‘ with food convenient for 
thei ;”’ of explaining what is imperfect- 
ly uncerstoed ; of correcting erroneous 
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opinions ; of rousing indifference from 
its dangerous slumber ; of repressing 
the extravagance of enthusiasm; of 


meeting, with solemn warning, irregu 


larities and vices that appear to be 
increasing ; and of urgently recom- 
mending virtues that seem not duly to 


be regarded, or to be on the decline. 

It is always useful too, to take ad- 
vantage of any striking or affecting ac- 
cident, or occurrence, which may have 
happened among your congregation, 
or in your neighbourhood ; or of any 
publick event, that may have excited 
feeling, or given birth to reflection. In 
these cases, the mind is better prepar- 


ed and opened, for the reception of 


the good seed ; and it may therefore 


thus be sown with the fairer prospect of 


success. In these matters, as in all 
others, you will do well to keep in 
mind, and to be governed by, the ex 
ample of our Saviour, who always 
regarded the situation and habits of 
the persons he addressed’ ; who made 
continual allusion to incidents as they 
occurred, and even to the objects by 
which he happened to be surrounded ; 
and adapted his teaching both to the 
faults and defects, and to the particu- 
lar circumstances and wants of those 
who heard him. 

1 will conclude what I had to say, 
relative to the choice of subjects for your 
sermons, by again observing, that they 
should not only be selected to meet 
whatever more particularly calls for 
animadversion, instruction, or exhorta- 
tion, in the character and conduct of 
your people, but also to seize, and to 
apply to purposes of edification, what- 
ever may be suited to such purposes in 
the circumstances and occurrences of 
the times, the country, and the neigh. 
bourhood in which you live; most 
carefully, however, and scrupulously, 
guarding against the admission of every 


“thing that might in reality be; or might 


appear to be, pointed against any in- 
dividual ; or Le, or seem to be, in 
any manner or degree, intentonally 
personal. I would further recommend 
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it to you never to omit the occasion 
which the celebration of the principal 
festivals or fasts affords, of explain- 
ing to your people, and endeavouring 
to impress upon their minds, the parti- 
cular doctrine, instruction, or example, 
which it is the purpose of the church, 
in these observances, to enforce. If 
this be omitted, your congregation will, 
be apt to impute it to indifference, or 
negligence ; if it be observed, they 
will give your discourse’a willing and 
respectful attention ; and scarcely fail 
to receive some spiritual advantage froin 
it. The gospels, and epistles, and the 
lessons of the day, afford also subjects 
for the pulpit, which, | believe, never 
fail to be acceptable to the people, and. 
when competently treated, to dispose 
them toa favourable opinion of the 
judgment and capacity, as well as vt 
the zeal and diligence of their pastor ; 
and [ need not observe that this opinion 
will in a high degree contribute to the 
success of all your endeavours. 

Thus much for the choice of sub- 
jects. With respect to the manner oi 


preaching, a great deal might be said ; 


* for it offers a wide field for observation : 


but it is matter of nice and difficult 
management. [I will comprise what | 
wish to suggest to you upon it in as few 
words as | can. Under this head are 
to be classed the composition and the 
delivery of your sermons. 

The preaching of written discourses 
has many advantages ; and they are so 
obvious, that I do not think it neces- 
sary to take up your time in enlarging 
upon them. But there is one advan- 
tage of preaching without notes, which 
it would be well if you could transfer 
to the habit of preaching with them: 
I mean the advantage of using language 
easy to be understood. 

In written language, even where there 
is a desire to be perfectly intelligible, 
there is too oilen, from the greater ele- 
vation of style, from the inverted col- 
location of words, and from the length 
and complexity of sentences, a degree 
of obscurity, which renders the seirse 
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doubtful, to plain, unlettered persons, 


and sometimes places it entirely out of 
the reach of their minds. 

I therefore strongly recommend it to 
you to use plain language, (I do not 
mean, as you will suppose, low, or yul- 
garly familiar rananage,) with as little in- 
version and involution, as possible ; and 
without any mixture of what the people 
call hard words—words derived from 
other tongues, and not in ordinary use : 
For though these may be proper, in pro- 
ductions where elegance or loftiness of 
style are expected and required, they 
are out of their place when you are ad- 
dressing persons of humble station and 
limited intelligence, upon topicks too, 
of vital importance, from which they 
can derive little benefit, if they do not 
distinctly comprehend you. 

To be intelligible, is, (to use a fa- 
miliar phrase.) a sine qu& nun. You 
should studiously sacrifice the pride of 
s;.ilful composition, the taste for ele. 
gant-and polished diction, the love of 
grageful arrangement, and of well- 
rounded periods, to the wiser and better 
ambition of being distinctly under- 
stood. ‘There are. however, some of 
the best qualities of correct writing, 
which instead of tending to perplex 
the minds of your hearers, will be great 
helps to them, both in seizing your 
meaning, and in keeping it in memory, 
Such are method, perspicuity, and an 
adherence, even a rigorous adherence, 
to the subject off your text. I might 
enlarge upon these points; but it 
cannot be necessary ; you can be at 
no loss fully to understand my meaning ; 
and will, | hope, concur with me, and 
regulate your practice accordingly. 

With respect to the delivery of your 
sermons, it would be difficult to lay 
down rules that might be so clear in 
their application as to be in any con. 
siderable degree useful. I must con- 
fess that my own opinion is, that many 
of the clergy of Sur church, whether 
from a delicacy of mind that makes 
them fearful of appearing to assume a 
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us or theatrical tone and man- 
8 fl a dread (weakly enter- 
tained I think) of being suspected of 
imitating, or of being thought to. re- 
semble, enthusiastick and methodisti- 
cal preachers, if they are energetick ; 
or earnest in their manner or from 
whatever other cause, many of our 
clergy are too indifferent, too little 
ambitious to excel where excellence is 
so pre-eminently beneficial, too tame 
and inanimate in their addresses to their 
people. 

Yet, if he who speaks appear to 
take small interest in what he says, 
how can he expect that great interest 
should be excited in the minds of those 
who hear him. If he suffer himself to 
appear cold. or to become dull, how 
can he reasonably hope to warm and 
move the hearts of others? If it be not 
evident that his own mind is penetrat- 
ed with the importance of what he is 
teaching, how can he think to penetrate 
the hardened or the wayward mind 
of the habitual or the heedless sinner ? 
It must be admitted that here, as in 
all other cases, talents are unequally 
bestowed. Nature does much more, in 
this respect, for some than others.-— 
But, to have a just and feeling sense 
of the importance of the duty to be 
performed, to have the heart in that 
duty, to bave a-sincere, an affection- 
ate, a pious desire, to promote the sal- 
vation of souls, will go far to enable 
the man, least favoured by nature, (if 
he be otherwise duly qualified,) to sur- 
mount all ordinary impediments, and 
to preach the gospel with effect. 

Who is there that in urging apy 
point in which Ris own feelings are deep- 
ly concerned, or which nearly touches 
the interests or the safety of those whom 
most he loves, who is there, that does 
not speak with energy or pathos ? with 
that native eloquence, which as it comes 
from the heart, seldom fails to reach the 
hearts of all to whom it is addressed ? 
So will it be with him, who, with like 
interest, preaches the word of God. 
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But if we suppose obstacles, of the 
most discouraging nature, arising from 
feelings not easily excited, or from pain- 
ful diffidence, or insurmountable’ shy- 
ness, or any other disqualifying cause ; 
still there are few men‘ who are not 
able, if they choose to be at the pains, 
to speak with becoming gravity, delib- 
eration and distinctness, who may not, 
by careful and persevering industry, 
divest themselves of any unnataral tone, 
or vicious mode of pronunciation ; who 
may not, by giving a frequent previous 
consideration to their sermons, have 
every part of them so present to their 
minds, that though their delivery be but 
reading, it will still approach the natu- 
ral tones of speech. This degree of 
proficiency every man may attain, who 
will sincerely labour to attain it ; and 
and if that which must constitute so 
main a part of his usefulness in his 
ministry, be not, in his estimation, wor- 
thy of such labour, it would be diffi- 
cult to conjecture what he would con- 
sider to be so. 

What I have now said respecting the 
manner in which sermons should be 
read, will apply, f think even with aug- 
mented force, to the manner of reading 
the liturgy. 

Weighty as is your subject, yet still 
when you preach, you speak to men : 
when you read the liturgy, you address 
yourselves to God. You are the organ 
of the prayers of all. In the presence 
of the all-wise, all-powerful, all-holy 
Creator, you plead for his dependent 
and offending creatures: your voice 
is the voice of the assembled people: 
you offer to their,God their humble 
penitence, their fervent supplications, 
their grateful thanksgivings: you ex- 
press to him their fears, their wants, 
their hopes, their piety, their faith : 
Through you they present to God their 
Saviour their petition for all spiritual 
blessings necessary to their salvation ; 
for all temporal mercies conducive to 
their peace ; and in his name, and by 
his authority, you pronounce the par- 
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don of the sins which they confess and 
abjure. 

How awful is this privilege! How 
exalted are the functions you perform ! 
It is not in the power of thought to 
place a human being ina position more 
solemn, more affecting, more calculated 
to fill the heart with the deepest feel- 
ings of adoration, hope, and trust; of 
piety to Goud, and love to man. 

Is this an office to be hurried over, 
with an appearance of careless disre- 
gard? or to be performed with a mere- 
ly decent degree of serious attention ? 
I trust you estimate it in a different 
manner. Yet nothing car be more 
clear, (1 make the observation, my 
reverend brethren, with reluctance and 
regret,) nothing can be more clear, than 
that, with many people, the prayers of 
the church are considered’ as a tedious, 
or, at leasi, as no very interesting or 
important part of the service :—they 
come to them late; they go through 
them wittr but little appearance of rev- 
erent devotion; and when there is no 
sermon, or lecture, there are but few 
who come at all. 

Do they forget, that the Lord’s day 
(to say nothing of other days solemn. 
ly to be observed by the church) is 
set apart for the worship of almighty 
God? Do they forget, that the church 
is the place expressly dedicated to 
the purpose of offering their publick 
adorations to his divine majesty ? Do 
they forget that the main object of their 
attendance in that church is humbly 
to confess their offences to God ? to 
receive, if this be done with true con- 
trition, the assurance of his pardon, 
the absolution of their sins? to unite 
in prayer and praise, to hear the word 
of life, inthe selected lessons, the epis- 
tles and gospels, of the day? and to 
seek and find that spiritual comfort, 
that assisting grace, of which these ser- 
vices are the important means ; and 
without which, though they may deem 
themselves religious, their religion. must 
be vain ? 
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If they do forget these things, I fear, 


my reverend brethren, it must be be- 
eause they are not duly remembered by 
those who are appointed to perform 
this service ; because it is too often 
performed with less solemnity, less 
feeling, less devotion, than it ought. 

Be not therefore surprised, that I 
exhort you carefully to consider this 
subject ; and to use your best ability 
to lead the devotions of your congre- 
gation with impressive, recollected, and 
judicivus zeal ; neither cold nor lan- 
guid, on the one hand, nor vehement 
and enthusiastick on the other; but se- 
rious, humble, fervent, and sincere.— 
Doing this, you will satisfy your own 
consciences; you will edify and com- 
fort your people ; and your churches 
will not be deserted for the meeting- 
house. 

There are two ‘branches of duty, 
common to all ,parochial minisiers, 
which I will barely mention before | 
proceed to another part of my subject, 
because, although too important to be 
passed in silence, they are too obvious 
to require prolonged discussion. I 
mean, catechising children, and visiting 
the sick. You cannot avoid seeing, 
that, by omitting the first, you would 
lose the best, perhaps the only oppor- 
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tunity you possess, of impressing upon 
the minds of youth the simple elements 
of christian knowledge, and the plain 
precepts of religious duty ; and there- 
by render yourselves responsible, for _ 
the ignorance of first principles, the 
perverseness of opinion, and the obli- 
quity of conduct, in their future lives, 
which will inevitably flow from the 
want of early instruction: and by ne- 
glecting the latter, you would forego the 
most favourable occasion of impressing 
the necessity of repentance and be» 
lief; of carrying to the heart subdued 
by sickness, a strong feeling.of the im- 
portance of religion ; ef awakening it 
to an alarming seme of the conse- 
quences of sin; of softening the obdu- 
rate, confirming the wavering, and com- 
forting the penitent ; of pouring into 
the willing mind that pious instruction, 
- ° > . 

and of pressing upon it that seasonable 
exhortation, which might render con- 
trition effectual, and, if time be given, 
reformation complete. 

Very precious are such occasions : 
and luke-warm indeed in christian sen- 
timent, and hard of heart must that min- 
ister of the gospel be, who can incur 
the blame of wilfully neglecting them. 


(To be eontinued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


‘Tue following extract from a sermon 
preached at the funeral of a very ex- 
emplary woman, the wife of a gardener, 
who died of a consumption occasioned 
by the ravages of a cancer, may not be 
uninteresting or unprofitable to some of 
your readers, as an example of piety in 
humble life. A DISTANT READER. 


*« People of this congregation! The 
shaft of death has of late been thrown 
repeatedly among you. During the 
past week, another victim of his uner- 


ring aim hath fallen ; another soul hath 
gone to its long home ; another body 
is deposited in the narrow house ap- 
pointed for us all. 

** I scarcely need tell you that I al- 
lude to the death of Mrs. A.; and 
those who attended her in her last sick- 
ness need not be told that she died in 
peace, full of hope, and strong in the 
faith of Jesus Christ. 

** It is the province of the pulpit, not 
to praise the dead, but to benefit the liv- 
ing ; and I mention her name only that 
I may call your attention to the sources 
of consolation from which she derived 
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tretigth té obfain thé vietory overt the 
king of terrours. 

“ Mrs. A. was a native of Eng- 
land, and had the happiness to be born 
of pious parents, who wete careful to 
bring her up in the regular and constant 
performance of her christian duties. At 
the agé of nine, she lost her mother, and 
at fifteen, her father; in consequence 
of which event she went out to service. 
But it pleased God — her lot in the 
bosom of a christian family, where she 
was not only permitted but encouraged 
to perform her religious duties. And 
though she lived in several piaces, she 
experienced im all the same -biessing ; 
a blessing for Wilich, as she observed 
to me, ‘ she could not be too thankful.’ 
To one lady in particular, with whom 
she lived ten years, she said she owed 
much for her good advice and christian 
instruction, as well as the means she 
enjoyed of attending church, and there- 
by growing in grace and in the know- 
ledge of her Saviour. Here it was that 
she was first led to receive the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper; and from 
that time, as lofig as she continued in 
her native country, she was constant in 
her attendance at the Lord’s table.— 
Since she came to America, she said, 
she had not been at all! times as regu- 
lar, but her religious habits, though they 
had been weakened, had at no time 
been effaced. 

‘* The calamity with which at length 
it pleased God to alflict her, had the 
salutary effect of reviving in their full 
force all her early impressions. ‘ Be- 
fore I was afilicted,’ says the psalmist, 
‘[ went astray ; "but now have I kept 
thy commandments.’ Her experience 
was the same in this respect with that 
of the holy David, 

‘It was at length determined that 
nothing but a most painful surgical ope- 
ration could save her life; and for this 
purpose it was necessary she should go 
to the hospital. ‘The first preparation 
which she thought of making on this 
occasion, was that of receiving the sa- 
crament; and when she had received 
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it, she said with great composure, ‘ now 
I am ready.’ This composure did not 
forsake her in the hour of trial. She 
bore its tottures without a murmur. 

** In her last sickness she exhibited 
the same calm resignation. She ex- 
pressed to me a deep sorrow for her 
sins, which were, she said, many, but 
she relied for forgiveness upon the merits 
and death of her Redeemer. 

‘* My christian brethren, and especial- 
ly those of you who are placed by divine 
Providence in the same station of life as 
her, | beseech you to make a proper 
use of the good example she has set. 
The deplorable neglect of religious du- 
ties whick prevails in this neighbour- 
hood, is too notorious to require proof. 
The dreadful vice of drunkenness, and 
the habitual profanation of the Lord’s 
day, are constantly increasing. 

** The drunkard and the sabbath- 
breaker must sooner or later be laid 
upon a dying bed ; but where will be 
their calmness? Where will be their 
confidence ? Where will be their hope ? 
Can he be calm who has to dwell in 
everlasting burnings? Can he be con. 
fident, who has braved the anger of his 
God? Can he have hope, who knows 
that he has wilfully disobeyed a just 
and almighty Judge ? 

** Which of us will be the next victim, 
is a solemn and momentous censidcra- 
tion ; and it demands your attention and 
your deep solicitude. Watch therefore 
and pray; for ina day and an bour 
when ye think pot of it, the Son of 
Man cometh.” 


matinee 
For the Gospel Advocate. 
Tue following account of the reverend 
Dr. Cutler will be interesting to our 
readets, when they recollect him as the 
first rector of Christ Church, Boston. 
It is extracted from Humphrey’s Histo 
rical Account of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts—a rare book, nearly out of print, 


‘«¢ The members of the church com- 
tfounion at Boston, the capital of this 
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country, and where the church service 
was first settled, were now very mach 
increased ; and in the year [722 agreed 
to build another church at Boston.— 
The reverend Mr. Miles, minister of the 
King’s Chapel there, having observed 
his church was much too small, called 
his congregation together, and repre- 
sented the matter to them. They were 
all unanimous of opinion, the present 
church was not sufficient, and that it 
was necessary to build another. ‘They 
presently chose a committee to take 
in subscriptions for the carrying on of 
this work. A handsome church hath 
since been built, and Mr. Cutler ap- 
pointed missionary there. 

“ Mr. Cutler was bred in the indepen- 
dent way, became a noted preacher, 
and was afterwards advanced to be 
president of Yale College, in New Eng- 
land; a station of credit and profit.— 
He discharged the duties of his place 
with reputation to himself, and to the 
publick satisfaction. He continued 
several years in this post; bat began, 
upon more mature considering, to think 
it his duty to leave the independents, 
and join in communion with the church 
of England. Several other indepen- 
dent teachers, men of allowed charac- 
ters for virtue and learning, were of 
the same sentiments. Particularly Mr. 
Brown, tutor in Yale College, Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Whetmore. Mr. Cut- 
ler, Mr. Brown, and Mr. Johnson re- 
solved to conform to the church of Eng- 
land, though at the loss of the prefer- 
ment they had in the independent way ; 
and accordingly in the year 1722, at 
a publick commencement at Yale Col- 
lege, in New Haven, they declared 
their conformity to the church of Eng- 
land, laid down their preferments, and 
came to England for episcopal orders. 

“ The new church at Boston was 
then building, and all the members of 
the church of England had a just value 
for these gentlemen's integrity: they 
thought Mr. Cutler had sacrificed a very 
valuable interest to a good conscience, 
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and agreed to choose him minister of 
their new church, when it should be 
built. They wrote very earnest let- 
ters to the bishop of London, and to 
the society, requesting their favour to 
Mr. Cutler, and praying the bishop of - 
London to license him to the new 
church at Boston. The society at this 
time knew nothing of Mr. Cutler, or the 
other gentlemen, but letters came from 
the members of the church at Newport, 
and several of the missionaries, giving 
an account of their leaving the inde- 
pendents. They all received holy or- 
ders; but Mr. Brown died soon after. 
Mr. Cutler and Mr. Johnson, by their 
behaviour here, appeared to deserve 
the character they brought from abroad. 
While they were in England, they visit- 
ed our universities, and were received 
by the vice-chancellor of each, and the 
heads of houses, with peculiar marks of 
regard and esteem. Mr. Cutler, the 
elder gentleman, had the degree of 
doctor of divinity conferred upon him, 
and Mr. Johnson that of master of arts, 
by both universities. 

** Doctor Cutler soon after went over 
to New England, to his church at Bos- 
ton. The building was finished in a 
little above a year.* It isa handsome 
brick church, 70 feet long, and 50 
wide, 35 high, the walls two feet and 
a half thick ; the steeple’s area is. 24 
feet'square. As soon as it was fitted to 
have divine service performed in it, a 
numerous congregation of people from 
the neighbouring towns attended the 


apublick worship there, particularly from 
Charlestown, which is separated from 


Boston by a considerable river. At 
the opening of this church, the usual 
audience was about 400 persons, but 
they increased continually, and now 
amount to near 800 commonly. The 
members of this church have, in many 
respects, approved themselves a worthy 
people, an! conscientious in tbeir lives 
and actions ” 


_ 


"1723. 
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186 ~The Infant’s Hymn. 


Tue following beautiful lines were received 
some time since, but were unfortunately 
mislaid, which prevented their appearance 
in-‘our March number. : 


THE INFANT'S HYMN. 


Thou, God, who heard’st my mother’s prayer, 
Whose mercy gently smil"d, 
Vouchsaf’d the sufferer’s life to spare, 
And gave a living child ; 
Great Lord, whose throne eternal stands, 
From age to age the same, 
Teach me to clasp these infant hands, 
And lisp thy holy name. 
Thou guardian God, at early day, 
For all thy nightly care, 
0, teach my thankful heart, t6 pay 
Its tributary prayer. 
And when, at eve, beside my bed, 
I bend my knees to pray, 
Thy sacred influence o’er me shed, 
And teach my lips the way. 
From all unholy thoughts below, 
Then, Lord, my spirit free, 
And let thy little handmaid know, 
She comes in prayer to thee. 


We insert with great pleasure the following 
lines, purporting to be a translation of the 
Ode, which appeared in the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser of January 30, and afterwards in the 
Gospel Advocate, for February, 1821. Wesay 
purporting, for as (o a translation we think that 
at cannot honestly be considered as such The 
author himself has thought it necessary to apo- 
Jogize for 't, as “‘ rather a free translation” on 
the ground of * the impossibility of making it 
at once literal and spirited.” But the office of 
a translator requires first, that he should ex- 
press, in general, faithfully the ideas of his 
author; and, secondly, that his manner of ex<# 
pressing them should approach, as pearly as 
the difference of the languages‘wili permit, to 
the style of the work which he translates.— 
The author of the Latin Ode is an English- 
man; the author of the English Lyrick, an 
American; and though from the mouth of 
the latter it may sound. very well to speak of 
keeping the British Lion down, we should 
neither expect nor wish to hear such expres- 
sions from the mouth of the former. We are 
disposed therefore to regard our corréspon- 
dent G. as an original writer, ratherthan as a 
translator ; and we think he exhibits somuch 
vigour and vivacity of thought, and energy 
of expression, that we shall be glad to see 
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more of his productions on our pages, unfet- 
tered even by the slight chain with which he 
has thought proper to encircle his verse. 


Translation of the Ope, which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser of January 
30,—and afterwards in the Gospel Adup- 
cate for February, 1821. 




























I. 
Spirit of Heaven! etherial one ! 
How shall the chords that angels rung, 
My feeble hands explore— 
How shall thy trembling votary rise, 
To grasp the harp strings of the skies, 
And rashly sweep them o’er! 
11. 
Hear—high divinity ! my prayer— 
And spare my powerless spirit—spare, 
To urge the fearful song ;— 
Away !—the vision comes! my lyre 
New fervour wakes thee—jouder—higher « 
Why echoless so tong! 
111. 
Columbia ! two hundred years, 
Have made thee wonderful—time rears 
A glory to thy name ; 
Renown’d in arms—unconquer’d still— 
Art, learning, science, rush to fill 
Thy roll of deathless fame: 
iv. 
Thy barks are out on every wave ; 
Thy thunders burst o’er foeman’s grave, 
The deep sea is his pillow ! 
But thou mov’st on tho’ storms are round thee, 
Fair as the king of ocean found thee, 
Launch’d on his own blue billow! 


v. 
Thy fields are bowing in the pride 
Of golden harvest— see! how wide 
The landscape rolls in hgbt! 
And laughing waves the yellow corn, 
And Ceres lifts her splendid horn, 
So beautiful and bright! 
vi. 
The spirits of thy hardy sons, 
Swell with the blood that freely runs, 
Thro’ veins that beat as high, 
As those proud hearts of ancient time, 
That found their dwelling in a clime, 
With God and liberty! 
vil. 
Thy men of ocean peal their song, 
And stretch their canvass wings along, 
To whiten o’er the blue— 
Hark! where their farewell note is dying 
And see the tall ship bounding—flywg, 
The cloudy billow thro’, ' 
Vill. ‘ 
No faction rolls its tide of blood, , 
On freedom’s soil— where brave men stood ! . P 
No freeman dies unknown— 
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Not y can bend us low; 
No chain of earth is on us—no!— 

We bow to God alone! 

1X. 

Columbia! thy peerless name 
Shall be unsulhed—and the same 

Throughout a won’dering world; 
While human hearts can lift a prayer, 
Or liberty can guide us, where 

Her banner is unfurl’d ! 


x. 
Heaven on high thy power shall raise’; 
Thy pride shall be an empire's praise, 
Its reverence thy crown ; 
Yes—thou shalt be in story told, 
The mighty one whose arny could hold 
The British lion down! 
XI. 
©! glorious struggle !—even hope 
Had hardly whisper’d thou couldst cope 
With vengeance and with crime ; 
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x11. 
Oh! thou hast borne thee on full welk— 
The of future days shall tell, 
thou hast found a grave,] 

Thy faith and honour were unstain’d, 
Tho’ thousand moons had wax’d and wan’d, 

O! bosom of the brave! 

XIIF. 

Wisdom hath rear’d her iron wall 
Around thy state—thy classick hall 

"Opes wide her golden doors ; 
But should the day of battle come, 
A thousand swords will Jeave their home, 

To banquet, on our shores! 

‘XIV. 

O! distant be the mournful hour,. 
Shall see a dark oblivion lower, 

Upon thy sunset sky !— 
Bat tho’ our forms are tomb’d—there’ll be 
A host of sons too proud of thee, 

To see thy glory die. 


But lo! thou stand’st in Britain’s eye, G. 
Unmov’d—till dark eternity Portland, April 12, : 
Amid the wayes of time ! 1821. 
— 
LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
&e. Ec. 


Spontaneous Combustion of Cloth.—About 
twenty five pieces of cloth, each of which 
centained nearly thirty ells, were deposited 
upon wooden planks in a cellar at Lyons, 
on the 8th July, 1815, in order to conceal 
them from the army, which then overran 
France. In the manufacture of the cloth, 25 
Ibs. of oil were used for a quintal of wool, 
and the cloth was quite greasy, each piece 
weighing from 80 to 90 lbs. The cellar had 
an opening to the north, which was carefully 
shut up with dung, and the door was concealed 
by bundles of vine props, which freely admit- 
ted the air. On the morning of the 4th 
August, an intolerable smel) was felt, and the 
person, who entered the cellar, was surrounded 
with a thick smoke, which he could not sup- 
port. A short time afterwards he re-entered 
with precaution, holding a stable Jontern in 
his hand, and he was astonished to perceive 
a shapeless glutinous mass apparently in a 
state of putrefaction. He then removed the 
dung from the opening ; and as soon as a cir- 
culation of air was established, the cloth 
took fire. In anothercorner of the cellar lay 
a heap of stuffs which had been ungreased 
and prepared for the fuller, but they had suf- 
fered no change. The above particulars 
were Careiully established by M. Cochard, 


Comte vendu des Travaux de la Loi. Roy. 
d’ Agriculture, &c. de Lyons pour, 1817. 


Organick Remains.--M. de la Burke, in a 
Jetter to Professor Pictet, says, “I was much 
surprised to see in the collection (belonging to 
Professor Meissner, of Berne,) the teeth of a 
Mastodon, and those of other animals of less 
size, enveloped in the coal of Alpnach (if I do 
not deceive myself) near the lake of Zurich. 
Mr. Meissner informed me, that the stratum 
of coal occurred in banks of Sandston grass. 
This is a circumstance which ought to draw 
the attention of the Swiss geologists. The 
fact is certain. The teeth are black, and ap- 
pear strongly impregnated with bitumen. 


Falling of a Mountain.—On the 8th of 
July last, at four o’clock in the morning, @ 
part of the mountain Sicken-Rethrenberge, 
near Moselle, in the circle of Cochereim, ter 
leagues from Coblentz, fell into the river. A 
movement almost insensible, but nevertheless 
progressive, has been observed for many 
years of this enormous mass. The damage 
occasioned by it is almost incalculable; more 
than twenty vineyards have disappeared. 

A neighbouring mountain, called der Kessel, 
threatens also to fall, Enormous crevices 
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occur in it near the middle and at the sum. 
mit ; and the lower part descended three feet 
on the morning of the 8th with the loosening 


and falling of many large pieces. It is fear-. 


ed that this mountain falling into the Moselle 
will stop it up, and cause sad distress. 


Earthquake.—A strong shock of an earth- 
quake was felt on the 17th of July; at Ia- 
spruck. It lasted four seconds. It is curious, 
that the shock happened at the very hour 
of the day on which the people of the place 
were assembled together in prayer, whicn, 
according to a vow made in 1670, was to be 
made annually in consequence of a dreadful 
shock which happened at that time. 


Red Snow. —<The red snow has appeared 
this year mueh sooner than usual, and, though 
at two leagues from the convent of St. Ber- 
nard, there was no. place without snow, ex- 
cept some steep rocks; yet it was decidedly 
red at the foot of inclined places, and began 
to reunite in the channels formed by the 
waters. It appears evident that it cannot be 
attributed to any vegetable powder.—T ab- 
lean des Observation, &e. May, 1820.—Btb. 
Universelle. 


Modern Greek Literature.—M. Koumas, 
first professor in the great college at Smyrna, 
and distinguished by his learning among the 
Greeks, has just published at Vienna, the 
two last volumes of his course of philosophy. 
‘Yhe whole work is a methodical abstract of 
all the best compositions of the German _phi- 
losophers. Its object is to instruct the Greeks 
in modern philosophy, and its circulation is 
likely to be very considerable. 


Philology —M. Frederick Adelung, coun- 
sellor of state to the Emperor of Russia, has 
lately published, in 153 pages, a view of all 
knowa Janguages and their dialects. In this 
view, we find in all 987 Asiatic, 587 Euro. 
pean, 276 African, and 1264 American lan- 
guages and dialects; total 3,064. ‘This re- 
markable publication is only the introduction 
to a Bibhotheca Glottica, op which this in- 
defatigable philosopher has been long em- 


ployed. 


Ancient Latin Manuserip's —Baron Nie- 
bulirs Prussian ambassador to the Holy See, 
has again discovered and published several 
ancient manuscripts hitherto unknown. They 
are chiefly fragments of Cicero’s orations, 
pro M. Fonteio et pro C. Rabisio; a frag- 
ment of the Dist book of Livy; two works 
of Seneca, &c. Baron Niebuhr has dedicat- 
ed this edition to the Pop&, by whose favour 
le was enabled to discover these literary 
treasures in the library of the Vatican. 
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Excavations at Pompeia.—A publick edifice 
has lately been discovered near the forum of 
Pompeia, which is supposed to be the Chalci- 
dicum, and an inscription importing that the 
edifice was built at the expense of the priestess 
Eumachia. A few days after the above dis- 
covery, a statue of the same priestess was 
discovered in perfect preservation. This 
statue is said to very far surpass in grace, 
elegance, and grandeur, all the works of art 
that had previously been dug from the ruins of 
this town. ; 


Diamond.—Dr Brewster has noticed a 
phenomenon relating to the diamond, which 
is the only faet that promises to throw 
light on the formation of this substance. He 
observed a small portion of air in it which 
communicated a polarizing structure to the 
parts in contact with the air. ‘ihis structure 
1s displayed by four sectors of polarized rays 
encircling the globule of air; and can be pro- 
duced artificially either in glass or gelatinous 
masses by a compressing force propagated 
circwarly from a point. This can arise only 
from the expansive force exerted by the in- 
cluded air on the diamond, when in a soft 
state; and is therefore not to be consideréd a 
crystallization, He concludes that the dia- 
mond origmates like amber from the consoli- 
dation of, perhaps, vegetable matter, which 
gradually acquires a crystalline form by the 
influence of time and the action of corpuscular 
forces. 


Antiseptic Power of Pyro-ligneous Acid.— 
A number of herrings were cleaned on the 
10th of July, 1819; and without being salted 
were immersed for three hours in distilled 
pyro-ligneous acid, sp. gravity 1012. ‘They 
were afterwards hung up in the shade, and 
although the months of July and August were 
very hot, exhibited no signs of putrefa: tion. 
It was afterwards found that if the fish were 
merely immersed in the acid, they were per- 
fectly preserved, and had when boiled a 
agreeable flavour. Haddocks cleaned, split 
and salted slightly for six hours, and af- 
terwards dipped in the acid for three 
seconds, were perfectly preserved and well 
flavoured. Meats were preserved in the 
same Way. 

M. Hotze of Halle, has discovered a 
method of freeing this vinegar of wood from 
its impurities, by treatment with sulphurick 
acid, manganese and cominon salt, and sub- 
sequent distillation. 


A Remarkable Providence.—Sowmetime in 
March, A. pv. 1811, a pious young man of the 
episcopal church in New York, said to a 
young lady, “ there are two poor women, 
who live near me, that are objects of charity. 
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Have you any thing to send them?” The 
inquiry Was enough to move a benevolent 
heart. The young lady, who had lately en- 
tered into the counabial state, sent them, 
from her own stores, some of the convenien- 
cies of life, and soon after visited them in per- 
son. She foundtwo maiden females advanc- 
ed in life, inhabiting a smal) apartment ia a 
cellar. One was afflicted with a slow con- 
sumption; and the other was under the ne- 
cessity of devoting her time to her apparently 
dying sister; so that, neither of them being 
able to earn any thing, they were miserably 
destitute. The young visitant found them in 
want of all things but confidence in God and 
hope in his mercy ; and, as it became one of 
the followers of the benevolent Jesus, took 
effectual measures to provide for the necessi- 
ties of the afflicted sisters. 

In one of her visits to this abode of misery, 
the young lady learned that the persons whom 
she relieved by her bounty, had once the plea- 
sure of administering relief to the necessitous. 
Once they were rich, visited the » fed 
the hungry, and supported the sick; but in 
the Jate revolutionary war between this coun- 
try and Great Britam, they lost their father ; 
lost their property in the general disorder of 
the times ; and they, when young ladies with 
their mother, were compelled to keep a board- 
ing house for their own subsistence. Some of 
their boarders were soldiers ; and one of them, 
a young man from Connecticut, who, inthe 
hard times which our fathers saw, with bis 
soldier’s pay, never paid, was unable to dis- 
charge even the bill for his board. 

When thus poor he was taken sick; and 
for five or six weeks, these reduced young 
ladies attended upon him gratuitously, with 
all the kindness which he might have expect- 
ed from the daughters of his mother. “ ‘They 
cast their bread upon the waters,” 

But who was this soldier? Who was this 
young person that was providentially sent 
to relieve those who had formerly relieved 
others ? 

It is not expedient to give names. The 
soldier having fought all the battles to which 
he Was appointed, has laid aside his armour, 
and now sleeps in Jesus. A sonof the soldier 
is still alive, and the young lady is his bosom 
companion :—yes, it was the good pleasure of 
God, that the wife of the son of the sick sol- 
diet should comfort those who conforted him. 
These females have been assisted as many 
months, as they assisted the soldier weeks. — 
After many days, the bread which they cast 
upon the waters,,is yeturned to them. They 
had pity on the poor; and now the Lerd, ac- 
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cording to his gracious obligations, is pleased 
to pay them with interest. 

Reader, go thou and do likewise. Then, 
should you be sick and brought to a piece of 
bread, may the son of some widow whom 
you have befriended in your more prosperous 
days, furnish you with a few sticks to warm 
your blasted frame, with a coverimg for your 
couch, with suitable beverage for yourparch- 
ed tongue, and prevent yot from sayimg, 
‘* Alas! I die friendless in my native land '” 


Extraordinary suicide.—The foreign jour- 
nals lately mentioned that a Frenchman had 
put an end to his existence, by jumping into 
the crater of Mount Vesuvius. «= As there is no 
instance of the kind upon record since the 
days of Empidocles, we are enabled by the 
following extract of a letter from a gentle- 
man of Bristol, now on the continent, to com 
firm the statement in the foreign journals. 

““ Thave now to recount a most tragi 
event. On the tenth of January, I visited 
Vesuvius, in company with a M. Gauteret, 
my companion also in my voyage from Mar- 
seilles. There was nothing remarkable im his 
manner, except that on our return to the her- 
mitage, he took up a pen, and effaced his 
name, which he had previously written in the 
hermit’s book. We a to revisit the 
mountain, and on the following Thursday he 
called on me for that purpose ; but having 
found the former visit prejudicial to my health, 
l excused myself, and he left me, seenung rath- 
er disappointed. On reading the awiul ca- 
tustrophe on the following week, in the publick 
print, I visited the hermit, and learned the 
following particulars: He came to the her- 
mitage on the Sunday, where he slept, af- 
ter passing the whole day on the moun- 
tain. On Monday he employed himself in 
collecting pieces of Java; on y, alter 
telling the hermit he must go once mre to 
see the source of the lava, he ascended the 
mountain, accompanied by his guide. He 
had no sooner reached the crater, than he 
gave his watch and hat to the guide, likewise 
a piece of money, desiring him to im the 
lava; a common practice, but probably done 
to divert his attention. He then envy 
himself in his mantle, and plunged into the 
burning crater, whence he was immediately 
throwa out, and presented a most horrid spec- 
tacle, all in flames. The guide saw him de- 
scending the river of fire till he could see him 
nomore! He has left a memorandum in the 
book, exonerating the guide from all suspicion 
of guilt; and stating it to be his voluntary 
act,he having been always ua‘ortunate ia life.” 
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RELIGIOUS IN TELLIGENCE,. 


Tracts in controversy with Dr. Priestley, 
upon the historical question, of the belief 
of the first in our Lord’s divinity, ori- 
ginally published in the years 1783, 1784 and 
1786, afterwards revised and augmented, 
with a large addition of notes and supplemen- 
tal disquisitions, by the author Samuel, lord 

' bishop of St. Asaph. To which is added, 
an appendix, by the Rev. Heneage Horsley, 

A.M. Prebendary, &c. first American edi- 

tion, Burlington, N. J. 1821, pp. 522, 8yo. 

These tracts of the celebrated bishop 
Horsley, the great theological luminary of 
his age in the church of England, are m gever- 
also well known, that to the learned at. least 
no-account of them is necessary. Dr. Priest- 
ley’s history of the corruptions of christianity 
made its appearance in 1782. This gave oc- 
casion to Dr. Horsley, then archdeacon of 
St. Alban's, to-make it the subject of a charge 
to the clergy. Instead, however, of taking up 
the main: question, Dr. H. confined himself to 
a review of Dr, Priestley’s work, in which 
he detected the ignorance and total incom- 
petency of the author. This oceasioned a 
series of letters from Dr. Priestley, which was 
followed by another series in answer from 
Dr. Horsley. The contemptuous superiori- 
ty with which the archdeacon looked down 
upon his antagonist, and the many instances 
of false translation, perversion of authorities, 
and unsoundness of argumentation, which he 
exhibited to the publick view, stung Dr. P. to 
the quick. He lost al] temper, and retorted 
upon his adversary in great bitterness of 

ge. This produced, after some time 
elapsed, Dr. Horsley’s remarks on Dr. 
Priestley’s second letters ; to which Dr. P. re- 
plied in a third set of letters. In the year 
#789, Dr. Horsley republished his facts in 
ofie volume with notes and supplemental dis- 
bisitions, in which the third series of Dr. 
riestley’s letters were noticed, so far as 
there seemed td the author to be any occa- 
sion of answering them. 

After Dr. Priestley’s emigration to Ameri- 
ca, nothing appears to have taken place ma- 
terially affecting this controversy, till after the 
death of bishop Horsley. The decided su- 
periority of the latter, both m learning and 

argument, was so generally acknowledged, 
that even the infidel Gibbon said of the for- 


‘ mer, that bissocimian shield had been pierc- 


ed by the spear of his antagonist. -Af- 
ter the bishop’s death, however, Mr. Bel- 
sham published a review of this controversy, 
in which he had the assurance to claim the 
victory for Dr. Priestley ; insinuating that 
yr. Horsley had rested easy under his des 


feat, because he had obtained what he sought 
for in the contest—the reward ofa Mivre. 
This attack roused the son of the late bishop 
to repel the calumnies against the memory of 
his father, which he did, jn 1812, by publishin 

a new edition of the tracts, with a preface = 
appendix devoted to the consideration of Mx, 
Belsham’s aspersions. 

In this last form of the work, it is now for 
the first time presented to the American pub- 
lick. It may be thought that a personal con- 
troversy of this nature cannot be very edify- 
ing ; and indeed we should think so too if the 
substance of the arguprent on both sides could 
be impartially stated, and if the partisans of 
Dr. Priestley’s opinions would consent to let 
him sink to his proper level, instead of con- 
stantly holding up his history of the c orrup- 
tions of christianity » 48s an authonty to those 
whose pursuits prevent them from inquiring 
ito the author’s, credibility as an bistorian.— 
As long then as Dr. Priestley is read and quot- 
ed, so long ought bishop Horsley’s work to 
be also read ; and we thunk that any one who 
will take the pains to read on beth sides, not for 
the sake of fortifying a preconceived opinion 
on a prejudged question, but to discover 
where the truth lies, will soon perceive that 
the conflict of Dr. Priestley with bishop Hors- 
ley was that of a dwarf with a giant. 

No man was more willing than the bishop 
to do hefmage to Dr. Priestley’s talents and in- 
formation as a chemist and a natural philoso- 
pher. But in questions of ecclesiastical an- 
tiquity, he wasa smatterer, and he deserved 
to have his ignorance exposed. ‘This has 
been done very much to the satisfaction of the 
learned world in the tracts in question; ord 
we look upon the republication of them jn this 
country as well timed. Every clergyman 
should possess a copy; and we hope that 
every layman, who has been induced to read 
the * historyof the corruptions of christianity,” 
will avail himself of this antidote, before the 
poison has had time to make ils way to 
the vitals of bis religion. 

We are sorry to say any thing to the dis- 
advantage of this edition, hut we are obliged 
to state, that it has been printed in a very in- 
accurate an@slovenly manner. The Hebrew 
and Greek quotations in particular have many 
mistakes, and there are others which indicate 
great carelessness and ignorance in the prin- 
ter. The paper is also ofa bad quality; and 
though the price of the book is much Jess than 
that of the English edition, it cannot be con- 
sidered as cheap, when we regard the inferior- 
ity of the execution. 
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1821.] Religious Intelligence—Christianity among the Jews. 


Extracts from the twelfth report of the 
London society for promoting christianity a- 
mong the Jews, May, 1820.- 

“ There are at present in the society’s 
schools forty boys and f€rty-one girls, in- 
cluding two girls and four boys at Woodford. 
Six boys and seven girls have been admitted 
since the last anniversary: seven boys have 
been apprenticed, one girl gone to service, 
one girl withdrawn by her parents, and one 
removed, as your committee have great reason 
to hope, by her heavenly Father, beyond the 
need of earthly instruction, to his own im- 
mediate presence above.” 

‘¢ The press connected with the society, has 
been in active operation during the whole of 
the Jast year. T'wo editions of 2,000 copies 
each, of the Hebrew testament have been 
struck off irom the stereotype plates; ano- 
ther edition, of the same number of copies, 
ism progress. 2,000 copies of the epistle to 
the Heurews have been prioted in the form of 
a separate publication; and 70,000 copies on 
ards, in Hebrew aad German Hebrew, of 
three addresses to the men of Israel, taken 
respectively from the second, third, and thir- 
teenth chapters of the Acts of the apostles. 
To these your committee have to add the 
priating of many thousand tracts in Hebrew, 
German Hebrew, German, and English; of 
which those in the Hebrew, and German He- 
brew, have been stereotyped. 

“ An edition of the new testament in Ger- 
aman Hebrew is completed, and will be imme- 
diately put in circulation, and arrangements 
have been made for proceeding, as soon as the 
type is at liberty, to an edition of the old 
testament im the same character.” 

“ Your committee have availed themselves 
of the most favourable opportunities for put- 
ting these different publications into extensive 
circulation, through the medium of judicious 
friends and correspondents abroad,” 

“The number of the copies of the new 
testament thus sent into various parts of the 

lobe, has been about 5000; of the Hebrew 
" Prophets above 2000 ; and of tracts and oth- 
er smaller publications, a much larger pro- 
portion. 

“ Whilst your committee have thus been 
endeavouring to carry on the great work of 
the society, by the most efficient of its means, 
the diffusion of christian truth, they have con- 
tinued to receive the most encouraging testi- 

monies to the seasonableness’ and utility of 
their Jabours. 

** That of the catholick professor Van Ess, 
so justly celebrated #n the annals of the Bait- 
ish an foreign bible society, will be duly 
appreciated.’ 

“In a letter received from him by your 
foreign secretary only a few days ago, he 
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writes further as follows :. * Be pleased to ex- 
press to the respectable society for promot- 
ing christianity amongst the Jews, my heart- 
felt gratitude for the hundred copies of the 
Hebrew testament, which I lately received 
from the British and foreign bible society.— 
These testainents are eagerly read by those 
Jews who understand Hebrew, and many of 
them are in the habit of attending. my ser- 
mons, Whenever the new testament in 
Hebrew German characters shall appear, 1 
wish to receive a considerable number of co- 
pies,forthey will be still more eagerly read than 
the former, and will operate more effectually 
upon the Jews at large. Be kind enough te 
send me the continuation of the reports of 
your society. How gloriously does all unite 
together in our remarkable day towards the 
appearance and the kingdom of our Lord, when 
there will be one fold and one shepherd.’” 
“* Nor have instances been wanting of Jews 
who have publickly embraced christianity, 
from a thorough conviction, as there is rea- 
son to believe, of its truth. Not to mention 
one or two others of Jess importance, two 
have occurred at Berlin, which, from fhe cir- 
cumstances attending them, seem to deserve 
peculiar notice. The one is that of a young 
student in the university df that metropolis, 
who had made some progress in literature 
and science, but had, at the same time, un- 
thappily been tinctured with the philosophical 
scepticism so prevalent amongst his country- 
men. He was one of those with whom Mr. 
Way conversed, during his visit to Berlin, in 
1818. By his advice, he attentively perused 
the Hebrew new testament, and becoming 
convinced of the truth of its contents, he was 
some months afterwards publickly baptized, 
together with his wife, her sister, and his two 
children: the right honourable George Hen- 
ry Rose, his majesty’s envoy extraordinary 
at the court of Berlin, one of the vice presi- 
dents of this society, together with some mem- 
bers of his family, and other persons of ,lis- 
tinction in the place, being among the spon- 
sors. In communicating the intelligence of 
this interesting transaction, Mr. Rose, to 
whose kind and judicious attention to the in- 
terests of the society your committee are un- 
der the deepest obligations, writes, *‘ many 
persons-foreign to the transaction were pre- 
sent; and the reverend Mr. Theremin, the 
most eloquent preacher in this place, the in- 
structer of these converts, preached here, for 
the first time, | apprehend, that the attempt 
has been made, with truth, fervour, ability, 
and discretion, on the duty of endedvouring . 
to bring the Israelites into the fold of Christ, 
enforcing powerfully the obligation on our 
part by such topicks,as though wholly familiar 
to you, are new here, and obviating the ob- 
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jections.» The circumstances attending this 
baptism are calculated to make ita good be- 
ginning of a systematick endeavour here to aid 
in the case of the conversion of the Jews.’ 
The other instance your committee will com- 
municate, is an extract from a Berlin news- 
paper, forwarded to them by the same cor- 
dial friend of this institution. ‘ Un the 23d 
of Jatuary, the baptism of a converted Jew 
took place in the dome church of this city. 
His-name is Frederick Francis Seehnan. He 
was a free chasseur in the campeigus of 1813 
and 1814, in which he was wounded, and re- 
ceived the bonourable distinction of the iron 
cross. His majesty, the king of Prussia, was 
represented as his godfather by one of bis 
adjutant generals, and his royal highness the 
crown prince and several! others of distinction, 
were pieased to attend in person? ” 

“Your committee feel it important fre- 
quently to remind themselves and the inem- 
bers of this institution, tliat the funddmental 
principle of all missionary exertions is the 
mighty power and energy of the word of God. 
What encouragement could christians have to 
attem yt the conversion of any of their fellow- 
creatures, and to persevere in their attempts 
in the face of muitiplied difficulties and disap- 
pointments, were“it not for the deep convie- 
tion that the bible is indeed the sword of the 
spirit—the mighty instrument appoimted by 
God hinself for putting down the strong holds 
of satan, and rescuing miserable captives 
from his dominion? What else has ever ef- 
fectually dispossessed tlie powers of darkness 
of their empire in the hearts of heathen idela- 
tors, whether American, African, or Hindoo? 
But is its efficacy confined to the heathen 
world? Is the gospel the power of God to 
the salvation of the gentile only, and not to 
that of the Jew also? 

“Jt appears to your committee, that this 
simple consideration furnishes at once the most 
satisfactory aswer to objections,”and the 
most powerful incentive to exertion, they 
would add tov, the most plain directory as 
to the course which should be pursued in 
seeking to promote christianity among the 
Jews. Are considerable nunibers of them, 
in ove place and another, desirous of having 
the new testament ? None, it is to be hoped, 
will doubt that snch desires, at least, are to 
be satisfied. But does it also appear that 
still greater mimbers are throwing off the 
yoke of rabbinical authority, and becoming 
thereby, ifnot better disposed to christianity, 
yet less prejudited againttu? flere like wise 
the duty sects plain aml simple. Send these 
wso the sew testament, circujate itas widely 
wimongst these free thinking communities.— 
Doubtless many will reject it with the same 
indiffereace which they feel to all-religion; 
others wit eavil at it with all the licentiots- 
nezs of iatide) philosophy, and all the hardi- 
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hood of unhumbled reason. But will none 
be found to give it an impartial perusal ? 
What ifthe very pride of self emancipation 
from the shackles of hereditary bondage lead 


some to take up the new testament, for no | 


other reason than that they and their fathers 
have hitherto been debarred from it? What 
if the vanity of candour and libesality mpel 
some; the curiosity of philosophising specu- 
lation tempt others, to examine for themselves 
this ‘system of etiicks and theology,’ which 
has been the subject of so much discussion, 
the object of somuch censure. Will any say 
that the keen edge of this heavenly weapon 
may not pierce the conscience of some scep- 
tical free-thinker, or some cold speculator in 
theology. ; 

“* Your committee have reason te think, 
that this is by no means an imaginary case. 
They have been informed, on authority on 
which they can rely, that instances have ac- 
tually occurréd, where individuals who have 
veatured the reading of the proscribed volume, 
from no better motive than because it was 
proscribed, have ‘been found of Him whom 
they sought uot! and humbled, hike Saul of 
'l'arsus, at the teet of a despised and perse- 
cuted Saviour. 

** But there is another class of Jews, into 
whose hands it is of vast importance that the 
new testament should be put—a class, occupy- 
ing a sort of intermeaiate station between the 
sincere imquirers into christianity, and the dis- 
ciples of modern intidelity —those, namely ,who 
whilst they reject the talmud, from a convic- 
tion of its errors and absurdities, do not with 
it reject religion ailogether, but are seeking 
more correct and enlightened views of reli- 
gion. A case of this kind was, sometime 
ago, brought under the notice of your com- 
mittee, by a very respectable minister of 
Neuwied, on the Knine, Mr. Keetman. This 
gentleman, in his inquiries into the state of 
the Jews in his neighbourhood, met with a 
Jewish schoohnaster, who appeared so sensi- 
ble to the lamentable state of religion amongst 
his brethren, that he was induced to offerhim 
christian instruction. ‘Through the blessing 
of God, his endeavours were attended with 
success. The Jew, from being dissatistied 
with his own religion, was brought gradually 
to acknowledge the superiority of ours; and 
he has since given an interesting statement of 
the progress of this change, m a letier to the 
committee, of which the following ts an ex- 
tract :—* Born and educated by parents, who 
were distinguished by their piety in Judaism, 
and destined by them fer the study of the 
talmud, | felt within myself two moving prin- 
ciples, in diréct opposition to that destination ; 
first, a strong desire to know my God and 
Creator, his essence and attilutes; where- 
by | was instigated to read the word of God 
ia my hours of retirement, and not to be sa- 
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tisfied with the superficial instructions of my 
teacher; and, secondly, I felt the most de- 
cided and invincible aversion to all hypecrisy 
and dissimulation ; and - that. excited in my 
mind such a disgust against the talmud and 
my teachers, that I was fully determined ra- 
ther to suffer the utmost want, and to be de- 
prived of the support of my parents and rela- 
tives, than to be a hypocrite, and to remain 
longer in spiritual captivity. Therefore, when 
] in the way of a merciful: Providence be- 
came acquainted with the gospel, the light 
whieh for a long time had been covered by 
the cloud of ignorance, burst out in full splen- 
dour, the glorious promises given to our fa- 
thers of a blessing, which should be granted, 
by a King, a Prophet, and a Saviour, of the 
tribe of Judah, a son of David, | found them 
all fulfilled in the most perfect manner in the 
person, the life, the doctrine, and the achieve- 
ments of Jesus of Nazareth. Full of joy, I 
threw myself in the arms of this Messiah I 
had found, as my Saviour and my Redeemer ; 
and I was surprised at the darkness in which 
] hitherto had walked as a Jew, and a des- 
piser of the truth. But fora long time I was 
obliged to conceal my better convictions and 
sentiments, because I, as a Jewish schoolmas- 
ter, was dependent on the Jews for my sup- 
port, and had to exercise the sacred duties of 
a husband and a father, until it pleased God, 
who had lighted in my soul a spark of faith, 
and begun a good work in me, to rescue me 
by your powerful assistance, from that pain- 
ful situation, and to afford me that joyfu) pri- 
vilege, to make a publick profession of my 
Saviour, and to glory in his grace before all 
men. ‘The infinite love of Jesus, with which 
he has hitherto conducted me, and his pro- 
vidences, shall be to me pledges of his future 
mercy and his never failing grace. ¢ In this 
confidence, I hope, most respected fathers 
and benefactors, that he also will preserve to 
me your protection. My most punctual obe- 
dience to do, without any objection, all that 
you, in the na f the Lord, may determine 
on my account, and that lies within the small 
compass of my faculties, shall give you evi- 
dence, that it is my earnest design to be 
faithful to the Lord unto death. May it soon 
please the Lord to open the eyes of all my 
brethren and sisters according to the flesh, 
that they may repent, and seek the Lord 


their God, and their king David, and give | 


honour to the Lord and his grace.’ ” 

“From the united labours of both Jew and 
Gentile, however, perhaps it is, that under the 
blessing of God the nrost extensive and be- 
neficia! results in this cause are to be expect- 
ed. It is, therefore, with much pleasure, 
that your committee inform you,» that be- 
sides those Jewish converts already employed 
in the service cf the society, there are two 
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young Israelites of very promising talents, 
preparing for future occupation in the tis- 
sionary fields—one to whom reference has 
already been made, under the superinten- 
dance of a most respectable minister abroad ; 
the other under that of some of the society’s 
best friends in this country. Should the live- 
ly hopes of your committee, from these and 
other quarters be realized, they trust they 
shall ere long, be enabled to occupy different 
missionary stations of high importance a- 
broad, and that they shall thus, in due season, 
haye to announce, not only, that the Lord 
hath given to his ancient people his word, in 
the sacred language of their fathers, but, that 
great also is the company of them that pro- 
claim it.” 





Extracts from the fourth annual report of the 
Board of Managers of the New York Pro- 
testant Episcopal Missionary Society, De- 
cember, 1820. 

““The amount received into the treasury 
since the last anniversary is pine hundred and 
forty-seven dollars and seventy-three cents, 
‘The committee for propagating the gospel’ 
have been authorized to draw for eight hun- 
dred and fifty dollars, without which assist- 
ance the missionaries now employed could 
not have been paid even their scanty salaries. 
This sum, added to those previously paid over, . 
makes the whole amount contributed \by this 
society, since its establishment, three thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars. The ba- 
lance im the treasury, after paying the contin- 
gent expenses of the year, is twenty-four dol- 
lars and forty-one cents. 

““ We have to regret a considerable diminu- 
tion in our resources, arising from removals 
and other causes. The names of many who 
have heretofore been our patrons, have also 
been withdrawn; not, we are sure, from dis- 
affection to a cause so truly. in the spirit of 
the gospel, but in some instances from the 
inability which the times have produced, and 
in others from an unwillingness to be troubled 
with matters cOmparatively small and unime 
portant. While we do jastice to the mo- 
tives of the former of these classes, we would 
urge upon the latter the reflection, which 
cannot be too often inculcated, that the ac- 


‘knowledged and indispensable benefit of the 


fund we have raised, is the result of many 
small, and, of themselves, inconsiderable con- 
tributions, scarcely if at all felt by most of 
those from whom they are derived, but con+ 
stituting in the aggregate a rich stream of 
extended bhessing. 


+ It ought also to be recollected by all who 


‘aid in charities like this, that, from the small- 


ness of the subscription a large part is ofien 
ahsorbed in the collection, which might be 















































applied to the object in view, if paid directly 
to the treasurer; and also that the expense 
’ _of collection is increased by the difficulties 
which ‘are often thrown inits way. The of- 
fering which-we make is one ef principle, of 
conscience, and of free will, not of necessity. 
That contribution,-which is given with re- 
juctance, extepds a dampening influence, 
perhaps more than equivalent to the benefit 
of the gift, On the contrary, a small gift, 
tendered with a willing and a ready heart, 
by the spirit which it excites and communi- 
cates, outweighs in its actue| benetit, nee 
as in its real merit, all the ponderous offerin 
of anyungracious hand. He that hath neo 
and be that hath little, should both give glad- 
jy, if they are in earnest in promoting the 
common interest. 
** In this simple statement. we have traced 
the course of that stream which your bounty 
has supphed; and in frankness of speech 
have suggested the means of still further pro- 
moting its object. With all who have borne 
a part in this accumulation, we feel a com- 
moo bond of christien attachment; nor will 
we exclude irom this expression of regard, 
took who, in the absence of any other offer- 
ingy bave given to our cause the sincereri- 
bute of their good wishes, their commenda- 
tion, and their prayers. 

“* We hail the spirit which originates, the 
beneficence which supports, and the blessing 
which speeds institutions for spreading the 
gospel; for in them we jiind the best hope 
of man’s woral improvement, and the best 
promise of the amelioration of his condition. 
iLet the mere politician aim at these effects 
‘by the efforts of worldly wisdom and of legal 
enactment ; let the man of cultivated reason 
or refined feeijing employ the most enlighten- 
ed method te soften, and bend the human 
character, and to overcome its perversities ; 
wet will it ever be found that no means are 
so effectual, even for the accomplishment of 
these objects, as that of makmg men chris- 
tians in affection and in principle. Modify 
nd regulate as they may the outward ac- 
ition by the influence of law, or the restraints 
of custom, or the power of argument, or the 
winning eloquence of jiction and of sentiment ; 
get if the dispositions and passions of the indi- 
vidual are not brought into conformity to the 
pure model of the gospel, they must ever be 
a source of misery to himseli as well as of 

annoyance to others. 

“ Christianity sustains most fully its divine 
character and origin by its fitness to promote 
the best interests of men. If, therefore, as 
friends to individual happiness or social order, 
wewish to make men better in their own 
condition, and better disposed towards their 
neighbour—to soften what ts rugged and 
overbeariag—to keep dowa whatis vaia, and 
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proud, and aspiring—to disarm what is inju- 
rious—to circumscribe the power of whatev- 


er is vofriendly, or cruel, or malicious—and 
to temper ali into good will and peace, we 
will diffuse the$pirit of pure religion, and the 
commanding influence of christian obligation. 

“To us who have still higher objects in 
view tha those which merely relate to this 
passing world; to us, who aim at the immor- 
tal happiness of ovr fellow men, it is at once 
reason for exultation and for exertion, that 
this great object includes in it so many of 
lesser endeavour ; and that while we impart 
to men the knowledge of the one thing need- 
ful for their spiritual welfare, the blessings 
of outward happiness and temporal good are 
added to.our triumph, aad follow in the tres 
of our victory. 

** In order to make known among all nations 
his saving health, God, the fountain of all 
wisdom, has been pleased to require the a- 
gency of men: and if an effect, whith to hu- 
man reason seems almost miraculous, has at- 
tended the preaching of the gospel, causing 
its doctrines to be ieceived, apd its ptinei- 
ples to predominate, ond its fruits 4o abound, 
we should be encouraged to persevere in our 
present exertions by such clear indications of 
the influence of His spifit, who prowiised to 
be with his ministers to the end of the world.”? 

* What could be effected, by diminishing 
the salaries of missionaries that their number 
might he kept up, has already been done, to 
an extent which ts painful to a liberal mind. 
Nor have the limited resources of those who 
are to be benefited, been scantily applied. 
Even yet there is a great deficiency, and 
those who are employed ‘are spending their 
labours under privations which ought not to 
be felt. For, surely, if ever the labourer be 
worthy of his hire, he whe banishes himself 
from the sweets of home and friends, whe 
quits the ease and retirement of study, and 
gives himself up to all the inconveniences of 
an itinerant and unsettled in the cause of 
humanity, of society, and of God ;—he who 
seeks the wilderness, to make.it rejoice with 
the good news of salvation—who visits the 
ignorant, to enlighten them—the erring, to re- 
form them—the penitent, to confirm—and the 
broken-hearted, to cheer them, even in the 
dreariness of their distant solitudes ;—such a 
labourer, in such a loneliness, is indeed wor- 
thy o€-no stinted boon. But with those that 
are so occupied there is no reward save thet 
of their own besom. Scantily and miserably 
provided, they give up all for Christ ; and are 
voluntarily exposed to the privations and ex- 
tremities of a primitive self-devotion, rather 
than desert those who are perishing in their 
spiritual need. 

“ But there is one class of those who come 
within the scope ef our bounty whose case 
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we had well nigh forgotten. Nor would it 
be strange if were forgotten, who in si- 
lence and in banishment weep over their suf- 
ferings and their wrongs. The Indian, whose 
birthright was coextensive with this vast 
continent, and its noble game the reward of 
his native enterprise and hardihocd, now driv- 
en from his original domain, is himself the 
prey of an invader. Fer as he has left behind 
him the hunting-grounds of his ancestors, 
there is scdrcely a path through his forests 
that the white man has not traversed; there 
is scarce a retreat in his wilderness to which 
avarice has not followed him. In too many 
instances only the curses of civilization have 
attended this pursuit of selfish and private 
ends. The Indian has too often been con- 
taminated, that be might be subdued ; while 
the inheritance of his fathers has been bar- 
tered for trifles without value, or for a poi- 
seu destructive of his habits and fatal to his 
existence. ‘T'o the survivors of a brave and 
ancient race fast gliding away, they who now 
occupy their soil have the two-fold obliga- 
tion to compensate for the original disad- 
vantages of their lot, and to make repara- 
tion for the injuries they have endured. 

“ We rejoice that the charity to which we 
contribute is extended to them, and that 
within our own diocese the praise of the 
Most High is heard im a christian temple, 
from voices which have heretofore resound- 
ed oniyethe whoop of war and the yell of 
extermination; that the liturgy of our church, 
translated into an Indian tongue, is led and 
responded by Indians duly instructed and re- 
ligiously disposed; that the savage bosom 
bas been taught to ¥low with the tender- 
ness of christian feeling; that the sons of 
Indian chieftains, no longer foremost in the 
march of hostility and blood, now employ 
their talenis and their influence in promot- 
ing the religion of peace ; that the warriour 
who would not turn on his heel to save his 
life, kneeling before the ambassador of Je- 
sus Christ, has confirmed the vows of his re- 
igious obedience, and they who have been 
divested of their temporal inheritance, have 
by faith been directed to that better coun- 
try, where they shal] no more be strangers 
and pilgrims.” , 

Savannah, May 238.—Yesterday, in pur- 
suance of a request issued by the grand mas- 
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ter of Georgia, the honourable T. U. P. 
Chariton, the masons of this city assembled 
near Cherokee hill, eight miles distant, 
for the purpose of laying the corner stone of 
a church, appropriated for all denominations 
of christianity. After opening the lodge ia 
a contiguods building, a procession was form- 
ed, which for numbers and appearance, has 
seldom been surpassed on a similar occasion 
in this state. Arrived at the spot where the 
church was to be erected, an appeal was 
made to the throne of grace by the reverend 
Allen Sweat, at the conclusion of which, the 
masonick ceremonies were opened by reading 
the 24th psalm ; the grand master then, after 
regretting the absence of the grand chaplain, 
addressed the brethre> on the objects for 
which they had been convened, by stating, 
they had been assembled to lay the corner 
stone of an edifice, to be dedicated to the 
holy name of the Most High. It was to be 
called, the church of ail denominations, as in- 
dicating the universal toleration of that love 
extended by the Divine Architect to aii ot 
his dependent creatures, as recognising no 
distinction ; that masonry is a@ church for all 
denominations, embracing in its affection eve- 
ry fliow being who believes in its benevolent 
attributes, and nourishing no sectarian pre 
In conclusion, he observed, that 
“the brethren had met to bless this as a 
‘Holy Hill,’ to mmplore a dispensation of 
prosperity to the faith hereafter to be incul- 
cated, having for vs basis Peace on Earth 
and good wiil toward ali men,” that the build- 
ing might bloom and flourish in the widerness, 
under the protecting and preserving band of 
Him, most merciful, most just, the indulgent 
Father, the everlasting Friend of * ail de~ 
nomunations committed-to bis care.” 

The @ern of nourishment, the Wine of re- 


freshment, and the Ov! of joy, was then 


poured upon the marble, with an appropriate 
illustration of each emblem; and the term)- 
nation of the impressive ceremony took piace 
by the masonick prayer, as usual on such oc 
casions, in the 99th psalm. 

The masonick ceremonies were succceded 
by a sermon from the reverend A. Sweat, 
and an eloquent exhortation by that truly 
valuable and benevolent man and citizen, the 
reverend M. l.. Weems. 


* POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


bie little foreign intelligence of much ip- Italy had terminated, as mentioned! ia that 
terest has been received since the publication number, yet the afigirs of Europe do uot 


of (ur last number. Although the war in 
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seem to be by any 


1eans in asettled state. 








































